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ABSTRACT 


The Theological and Psychological Foundations 
of Adult Faith as seen in Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, Melanie Klein, and D.W. Winnicott 

James V. Gau 

This dissertation concerns the integration of 
theology and psychology and chooses theology as the 
integrating force because it understands it to be the 
more inclusive of the two disciplines. The dissertation 
treats theology and psychology with integrity and in 
their own terms while showing how each manifests the 
same fundamental human gestalt . Hans Urs von 
Balthasar’s understanding of kenosis or emptying out 
(Phil. 2:6-11) provides the theological perspective, and 
the psychological perspective is that of Melanie Klein 
and D. W. Winnicott as representative of the 
neo-Freudian object relations school. Von Balthasar's 
theology contains in a seminal way an epistemology of 
gestalt which illuminates the human reality of 
emptiness/receptivity. Klein's and Winnicott's 
representation of the "depressive position" exemplifies 
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the gestalt cf emptiness/receptivity in psychological 


idiom. Thus the gestalt of emptiness/receptivity unites 
the two perspectives. Both the theology of kenosis and 
the psychology of the "depressive position" rely on the 
primordial experience of being loved. Cn the strength of 
primordial love, Christ Jesus emptied himself, taking on 
human form and received all from God. On the strength 
of primordial parental love, human beings are able to 
accept emptying out in the natural diminishments of life 
which prepares them to receive and respond to the love 
of God in the concrete events of daily life. This study 
concludes that Christ and human beings share the same 
fundamental gestalt of emptiness/receptivity and that 
the conscious acceptance of this reality is mature, 
adult faith. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 

Before psychology existed as a discipline, the Church 
was the only recourse in Western society for dealing with 
psychological disturbances. Practically speaking, until the 
time of the Reformation, insanity was considered demonic 
possession and to the time of Freud and beyond, 
psychological illness was often considered a spiritual 
malady due to moral deficiency.^ With the development of 
psychology in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
ministers of the Christian religion, when called upon to 
deal with pastoral counseling issues, generally seemed 
either to be fascinated with the psychological solutions, 
shelving theological and spiritual concerns, or to avoid 
psychology altogether, turning to theological and spiritual 
remedies. This study proposes a theological integration 
that includes psychology while respecting it as a separate 

‘Gerald G. May, Care of Mind/Care of Spirit (San 
Francisco: Harper & Row, 1982), 2. 

‘May, ix. 
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discipline. Chapter 1 considers the parameters of the study 
and gestalt as method. 

Parameters 

This section focuses on the problem, the scope and 
limitations, the thesis, the results, and the structure and 
overview of the study. 

The Problem 

In the early stages of the development of psychology, 
Freud and Jung had two different and opposing ways of 
dealing with psychology and religion. Freud, enamored with 
the depth and breadth of his discoveries, for the most part 
dismissed religion and thus theology as having any 
significant, positive effect on human development. Jung, 
following his own mystical experiences, turned psychology 
into a pseudo-religion based on a kind of gnosticism. In 
the first instance, Freud makes a direct attack on theology 
and religion and, in the second, Jung debilitates theology 
and religion by placing them in a role ancillary to 
psychology. 

The integration of theology and psychology suggests the 
creation of a new discipline. Since a third discipline 
would hardly be credible, either theology or psychology must 
act as the integrating force. This study chooses theology 
as the more universal influence. Though theology is the 
integrating force, this study attempts to treat both 
theology and psychology with integrity and in their own 
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terms while showing how each manifests the same fundamental 
human gestalt . The hope is that the focus of the 
fundamental gestalt will create a true integration and not 
effect a mere comparison. The theological perspective is 
the theology of kenosis expressed in Phil. 2:6-11; the 
psychological perspective, which is an incarnational 
expression of the theology of kenosis , is, ironically, the 
neo-Freudian school of object relations. 

To represent the theology of kenosis. this study 
follows the theology of Hans Urs von Ealthasar because it 
contains in a seminal way an epistemology of gestalt which 
illuminates the human reality of emptiness/receptivity as 
the expression of the divinity. To represent the psychology 
of object relations, this study focuses on Melanie Klein and 
Donald Winnicott because the depressive position, which 
Klein formulates and Winnicott elaborates, exemplifies in 
psychological idiom the gestalt of emptiness/receptivity 
represented in the theology of kenosis . 

In applying the epistemology of gestalt to the theology 
of kenosis and to the psychology of object relations, the 
definitive gestalt of emptiness/receptivity integrates the 
two perspectives. The gestalt of emptiness/receptivity can 
be considered definitive, according to von Ealthasar, 
because it describes the divine nature expressed in the 
human nature of Christ. For von Ealthasar, the definitive 
gestalt marks the continuity and oneness of being between 
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God, God/man, and human beings. For human beings and for 
Jesus Christ as a human being, the experience of adult faith 
means the acceptance of this reality. 

When an epistemology is established that accounts for 
and integrates the theological and psychological 
perspectives, a subsidiary problem will be bridging the 
language gap between the theology of kenosis, as represented 
by von Ealthasar, and the psychology of object relations, as 
represented by Klein and Winnicott. The terms emptiness and 
receptivity, while entirely new to object relations, should 
be sufficiently broad and neutral enough to describe the 
dynamics of the psychological as well as the theological 
perspectives. 

Scope and Limitations 

Since this dissertation is an inter-disciplinary study, 
its object is not to represent the theology of Hans Urs von 
Ealthasar with any completeness, nor even to consider one 
theme of this theology in the totality of its context. Its 
sole purpose in using von Balthasar is to establish a 
foundation in the epistemology of gestalt for considering 
the inherent relationship between the divine and human forms 
and, out of this consideration, to define mature, adult 
faith. 

Likewise, this dissertation focuses on Melanie Klein 
and Donald Winnicott not to represent their psychologies 
with any completeness, nor to set them in the psychoanalytic 
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tradition, nor even to show how one influenced the other, 
but simply to develop the phenomenon of the depressive 
position as revelatory of the gestalt of emptiness/ 
receptivity. 

Largely because this is an interdisciplinary study, a 
computer search, while uncovering literature on each of the 
these authors, did not uncover much of significance for this 
study. As a result, the focus of the dissertation is almost 
exclusively on first source material and is unabashedly 
theoretical. Its orientation is theological/philosophical, 
even in its consideration of the psychology of object 
relations. 

Thesis 

Because Christ Jesus was so loved by God, he was able 
to express divine love for human beings by emptying himself 
and taking on human form, fully trusting that he would 
receive all from God (Phil. 2:6-11). In this act of 
kenosis , being divine and human, he revealed the divine and 
human gestalt of emptiness/receptivity. The love of God 
expressed in the kenosis of Christ is the foundation of 
faith. 

When infants are loved, especially by their mothers, 
despite the aggressiveness of their instinctual drives, they 
internalize the good maternal object and thus gain the 
resources to endure the continuing emptiness of the human 
condition, fully trusting that they will receive what they 
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need. With the internalization of the good maternal object, 
infants also internalize the gestalt or form of divine love 
and acquire the possibility of faith. 

When human beings have internalized the good maternal 
object, they acquire the capacity of experiencing 
emptiness—which is a far different reality from 
deprivation—as an occasion for consciously receiving and 
responding to the love of God manifested in the concrete 
events of daily life. This is mature, adult faith. 

Results 

This study concludes that "good enough mothers" are the 
prototype of God and Christ. Like God, they are the total 
environment of care and provision. Like God, they know 
their infants intimately—what they are feeling, needing, 
wanting, and exactly what response to make. By providing a 
total environment of love, mothers prepare infants for their 
first loss, for their first experience of emptiness—for 
separation from them. 

Good enough mothers are a prototype of the love of 
Christ which responds to aggression with kindness, thus 
stirring guilt and reparation. Like Christ, mothers have to 
be secure enough to survive attack and to be non¬ 
retaliating. If mothers are good enough, infants receive 
her as an internal object and are "born again" into 
psychological and spiritual existence. The reception of 
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mother as an internal object allows infants the possibility 
of living in the pattern of mother as Christ-figure. 

The role of the pastoral counselor is to become a good 
enough mother surrogate and thus a God and Christ-figure for 
clients who have had early deprivation reinforced by the 
vicissitudes of life. 

Structure and Overview 

The central structure of this study on the theological 
and psychological foundations of adult faith development has 
three parts. The first is a theological consideration about 
the revelation of God in the humanity of Christ and in human 
beings. It is a theological consideration of emptiness/ 
receptivity. The second is a psychological consideration, 
from two points of view, about early human development and 
its implications for adult development. It is a 
psychological consideration of emptiness/receptivity. The 
third, using the conclusions drawn from the theological and 
psychological considerations, develops the core of adult 
faith. 

Overviewing the study chapter by chapter, the second 
part of Chapter 1, Gestalt As Method, describes the 
capability of human nature to receive the revelation of God. 
It describes the relationships between subject and object in 
knowing and concludes that the human gestalt (form) is 
emptiness/receptivity. It concludes that the kenosis of 
Christ reveals emptiness/receptivity to be the essence of 
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divine and human natures; that the kenosis of Christ reveals 
the self-emptying of God and the human capability of 
receiving the revelation of God. 

Chapter 2, amplifying Chapter 1, represents the 
revelation of the love of God for human beings in the primal 
or archetypal form of crucifixion and resurrection. In the 
kenosis of the incarnation and crucifixion, Christ reveals 
the love of God for human beings by becoming one with them 
in emptiness/receptivity. Because of Christ, God relates to 
human beings not from without but from within human nature. 
In the emptiness that human beings share with Christ, they 
receive the love of God and thus reveal the wholeness and 
oneness of reality. 

Since God relates to human beings from within human 
nature. Chapters 3 and 4 focus on the love of God expressed 
in mother love. Chapter 3 represents Melanie Klein as a 
transitional figure. She swears allegiance to Freudian 
psychology which finds its base in biology and physiology, 
but she veers almost inevitably to object relations because 
of her clinical work with children, especially, but also 
with adults. As Klein evolves toward object relations, 
mother assumes a more important position in infant and child 
development. Klein is unconcerned about the communication 
of God's love in mother love, but the vision of the gestalt 
(form) of emptiness/receptivity manifested in the losing and 
regaining of mother does reveal the wholeness and oneness of 
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reality. It also allows, thus, for the manifestation of the 
love of God when infants internalize mother as good object. 

Chapter 4, on Donald Winnicott, illustrates the 
psychological base of emptiness/receptivity in object 
relations. With object relations coming clearly into focus 
in Winnicott, the expression of God's love in mother love 
becomes more evident. Though Winnicott takes no specific 
faith stance, he does assert the necessity of infants being 
"started out well" for them to "believe in." If "started 
out well," infants gain a sense of their own existence, 
learn to flow with instinct, have the resources to deal with 
life's difficulties, and are able eventually to sacrifice 
themselves and even to die. 3 Having experienced the love of 
God in mother love, infants experience emptiness/receptivity 
and know faith. 

Chapter 5 integrates the love of God expressed in the 
kenosis of Christ with self-sacrificing mother love and 
asserts that no adult faith can exist without this 
primordial expression of love. When infants have been loved 
thus, they experience a mythic connection with all of 
reality and thus with God. The loss of physical 
identification with mother and the regaining of mother as 
internal object easily becomes the experience of emptiness 

3 

D. W. Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From , eds. 
Clare Winnicott, Ray Shepherd, and Madeleine Davis (New 
York: Norton, 1986), 143; D. W. Winnicott, Through 
Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis (New York: Basic Books, 

1975), 304. 
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and receptivity and thus of the wholeness and oneness of 
reality. Having had this mythic experience as infants and 
small children, human beings can reexperience this reality 
again and again in every loss and gain, thus reaffirming the 
gestalt of emptiness/receptivity. This is the origin and 
development of adult faith. 

Chapter 6 concludes by showing how mother manifests the 
love of God in being a holding environment, offering total 
care and provision for infants, by showing how mother 
manifests the love of God for infants in her Christ-like 
surviving of and non-retaliating response to infant 
aggression, and by showing how the internalized mother is 
the Spirit of God's love out of which human beings live 
their lives. An Appendix follows Chapter 6 and offers a 
case study of someone deprived of maternal love in infancy 
and childhood, represents the effect of the deprivation, and 
indicates the kind of pastoral care necessary for the person 
to achieve psychological and spiritual health. 

Gestalt as Method 

In the first volume of The Glory of the Lord 
( Herrlichkeit) which is titled Seeing the Form. Hans Urs von 
Ealthasar uses gestalt (form)* as a means of demonstrating 


*The translator renders gestalt as "form." Erasmo 
Leiva-Merikakis, trans.. Seeing the Form , vol. 1 of The 
Glory of the Lord; A Theological Aesthetics , by Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, eds. Joseph Fessio and John Riches (San 
Francisco: Ignatius, 1982), 19, 151. Unfortunately, the 
translation adds complication to an already difficult 
concept. 
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the capability of human nature to receive God. Though the 
meaning of gestalt is elusive, this section attempts to 


1 


describe the relationships implied in the term and how they 
operate in human knowing. The relationships between subject 
and object, between perceiver and perceived, are essential 
for describing the relationships involved in gestalt . 

First, this section will offer a working definition of 
gestalt: second it will consider the object as object; 
third, the subject/object relationship: sensation; fourth, 
the subject/object relationship: contemplation; and fifth, 
subject/object relationship: revelation. 

Definition 

Gestalt (form) is a very complex term, for it contains 
a whole epistemology, a theory of knowledge. The following 
definition will serve as a starting point for the endeavor 
to understand gestalt . 

The German word "gestalt" is untranslatable into a 
single English term. It covers a multitude of 
related concepts like countenance, shape, form, 
figure, configuration, structural entity, a whole 
that is something more than, or different from, 
the sum of its parts. A Gestalt stands out from 
the background, it "exists," and the relationship 
of a figure to its ground is what we call 
"meaning." If this relationship is tenuous or 
non-existent, or if, for whatever reasons 
(cultural, educational), we are unable to 
recognize and understand it, we say: "It doesn't, 
make sense." It is absurd, bizarre, meaningless. 3 


Laura Peris, "Comments on the New Directions," The 
Growing Edge of Gestalt Therapy, ed. Edward W. L. Smith (New 
York: Brunner/Maze1, 1976), 221. 
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By its very nature, the network of concepts involved in 
gestalt is unanalyzable. Because gestalt is a whole that is 
more than the sum of its parts, it cannot be broken down and 
analyzed. It should be immediately clear that gestalt 
concerns the mystery of the spiritual in the material. 

As the discussion of gestalt progresses, one might 
wonder about the need of all the seeming complication in 
understanding the apparently obvious process of human 
knowing. The difficulty proceeds from the mysterious 
reality, which human beings experience at every waking 
moment, concerned with one concrete reality communicating 
itself and being received by another concrete reality. 
Because this process of knowing involves the mystery of the 
spiritual in the material, the act of knowing, which is so 
simple and unconscious as to be taken for granted on the 
experiential level, requires a level of sophistication to 
speak about on the conscious, reflective level. 

Object as Object 

The term "form," which will be used hereafter as the 
English equivalent of gestalt . means indissoluble wholeness* 
or living totality or oneness of reality which includes, 
therefore, the spiritual and material as fully integrated. 
The unity and coherence implied in form is recognizable in 


Von Balthasar, The Glorv of the Lord. 1:26. 
Von Balthasar, The Glorv of the Lord. 1:31. 
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the specific structure or organization of matter. 3 The 
structure or organization is a sign of the spiritual in the 
material. For example, the living totality of an oak tree 
(indissoluble wholeness) is immediately evident to the 
subject or the perceiver. That it can be known as "tree" 
and "oak" is an indication of a recognizable structure and 
organization and thus of the integration of the spiritual 
and the material. 

Eecause form is inherent to matter, it has a power 
independent of the perceiving subject. 3 As inherent to 
matter, form is the spiritual in the material. The presence 
of the spiritual in the material that allows the object to 
be known is not something added by the intellect.* 3 The 
oneness of the spiritual and the material in an object 
manifested by form gives the object the ability to 
communicate itself. The form of an object might be called 
"tree-ness" or "oak-ness."^ 

Every object represents its interior and depth in form. 
Its interior and depth are its ground. Its structure and 
organization are its form. Form and ground, however, are 
not separate realities as form emerges from but remains 


Von Balthasar, 

The 

Glory 

of 

the 

Lord. 

1:390-391. 

Q 

von Balthasar, 

The 

Glory 

of 

the 

Lord. 

1:33. 

iC von Balthasar, 

The 

Glory 

of 

the 

Lord. 

1:390-391 


i3 von Balthasar sometimes equates form and image. The 
Glory of the Lord 1:395-96. 
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1 t) 

integrated with ground.^ Both are present in the same way 
that one might be aware of branches and leaves or even 
cambium and core while looking at the whole oak tree. 

Every manifestation or form reveals ground. "Ground is 
ground only in manifestation and there can be manifestation 
only as manifestation of ground."* 5 Thus ground 
communicates itself in form. No form can be founded on 
itself but always implies the ground that it reveals. As 
ground rises to the surface in form, form is united to 
ground but stands in contrast to it.** The only thing that 
can be known about ground is what can be observed in form. 
Since form is the whole that is more than the sum of its 
parts, the reality of the oak tree remains mysterious.* 5 

Though the reality of the object as object remains 
mysterious, the indissoluble union of ground and form in the 
object reveals being . As the following sections manifest, 
when the subject receives the form of the object through 
sensation, contemplation, and revelation, the subject 


12 

von Ealthasar, The Glorv of the Lord. 1:152-53. 

von Balthasar, The Glorv of the Lord , 1:610-11. 

**von Balthasar, The Glorv of the Lord. 1:32, 153-54, 

419. 

^ E 

* The proportion, function, and development of form 
constitute beauty. Form as beauty is a sign and a 
phenomenon of the depth and fullness of transcendent 
reality, von Balthasar, The Glorv of the Lord. 1:32, 
118-19, 153. 
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Subject/Object Relationship: Sensation 
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So much for the consideration of object as object apart 
from subject. This section adds the consideration of the 
relationship of subject and object. This consideration is 
essential because, just as there is no form without ground 
or ground without form, there is no subject without object 
and no object without subject. In this relationship, the 
form of the object or perceived existent attains the 
interior of the subject or perceiving existent and, in turn, 
transforms the subject and is manifested in the subject's 
form. Of particular interest in this section will be what 
happens in the subject as perceiver to allow and facilitate 
this dynamic. 

From the side of the subject, the senses are the 
location where subject becomes aware of object. Since the 
senses are essentially empty, though active in their 
receptivity, the form of the perceived makes its entrance 
into the perceiver there. In the form, the senses perceive 
both the material and the spiritual. R. Guardini observes 
that because a purely material object does not exist, the 
senses grasp the form of an object and thus grasp the 
spiritual simultaneously with the material. The spiritual 
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is not, therefore, something added by the intellect.*® 
"Oak-ness" while named by the intellect is not caused to be 
by the intellect. Because the senses simultaneously 
perceive both the material and the spiritual, they are the 
foundation of human experience. 

Developing the schema that the senses imply, the senses 
belong to the perceiver and the form to the perceived, and 
the point where they meet could be referred to as the 
sensation of the perceiving existent. In the integration of 
sensation, Guardini observes that the subject enters the 
dynamic field of the object,* and the object, on the other 
hand, enters the dynamic field of the subject. 

When human beings perceive an object, they, as 
subjects, enter the dynamic field of the object and the 
power of the object exerts itself on them.* 8 When admitting 
forms, the senses are quickened but, because they are empty, 
they are lost in the object. Thus, the form of the object 
has attained the interior of the subject, transforms the 
subject, and is manifested in the subject's form. 

When human beings perceive an object, the object also 
enters the dynamic field of the sensing subject. The 
dynamic field of the sensing subject exerts the power of 
emptiness/receptivity on the object. By means of this 


*®von 

Balthasar. The Glory 

of 

the 

Lord, 

1:390- 

17 von 

Balthasar. The 

Glory 

of 

the 

Lord, 

1:391. 

* 8 von 

Balthasar. The 

Glory 

of 

the 

Lord, 

1:391. 
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power, the sensing subject grasps and internalizes the form 
of the object. To internalize the object, then, means to 
receive the depth of being present in the form of the object 
into the activity of emptiness. "It means to receive the 
'ground and foundation' which is Eeing Itself." 13 Sensation 
integrates the form of oak tree, for example, with the 
dynamism of the senses to make an internal object. 

Sensation is, thus, a combination of the objective and 
the subjective. The point where the objective form and 
subjective sensing meet in the sensation of the perceiving 
existent corresponds to the memory of the perceiver. The 
memory of the perceiver preserves what sensation has 
integrated into a world view. The senses and then sensation 
are the means by which the memory of the perceiver receives 
manifestations of God, human beings, and nature.^* At this 
point, it could be said that the object is created anew in 
the perceiver. 

G. Siewerth, alluding to Aquinas, confirms the activity 
of both the subject (the perceiver) and the object (the 
perceived) in sensation. The senses, he observes, do not 
learn how to perceive, for they were active and alert from 
birth. If the senses had to learn how to function, the 
activity of objects would have preceded their activity. 
Objects, for their part, emerge in on-going seeing, hearing, 

* 3 von Balthasar, The Glorv of the Lord. 1:396. 

Oft 

von Balthasar, The Glorv of the Lord . 1:395. 
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etc. The eye does not see its sight nor the ear hear its 
hearing; the eye only sees and the ear only hears the 
objects of perception. The senses, then, do not create the 
external object. Sensation is a combination of the 
subjective and objective; it is both the sensing of the 
subject and the form of the object. 21 Senses belong to the 
subject (the perceiver); form to the object (the perceived); 
and the point where they become one in the subject is 
sensation. 

Subject/Obiect Relationship: Contemplation 

The ability of the senses to be empty and receptive and 
the ability of the human subject to integrate what is 
received in sensation begins to define the human form. The 
integration that occurs in sensation through the power of 
emptiness/receptivity is the beginning of contemplation. In 
sensation, contemplation is already flourishing and 
enriching the human subject. Thus the discussion of 
sensation has prepared us to consider contemplation and to 


21 


von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord. 1:394. 
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make a concluding statement about the nature of the human 
form. 22 

In sensation, the power of the object reveals and 
fulfills the subject's form as the subject internalizes and 
re-creates the object. In contemplation, von Ealthasar 
escalates the imagery by saying that form has the power to 
induce a rapture that captivates and transforms the subject. 
What is seen, heard, touched, etc.—everything in the form— 
has the potential of transporting the subject into 
rapture. The emptiness/receptivity of the human existent, 
as prefigured in the dynamism of the senses, however, is 

^ l 

specifically where contemplation begins. 


Eecause human beings can perceive so many forms, the 
possibility that they will focus on the fragmentary and 
quantitative is always real. The temptation is always 
present to attempt to build up a whole from parts rather 
than focusing on the whole and then accommodating the parts. 
Human beings seem to have a penchant for analysis over 
contemplation, von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord. 1:25. 

In the tradition of scientific analysis, human beings 
dissect form at the risk of losing the totality. Form can 
really only be appreciated and understood through 
contemplation of the totality, von Ealthasar, The Glory of 
the Lord, 1:31-32. When form is dissected and analyzed for 
pragmatic purposes, the possibility of spiritual 
impoverishment is great. 

Very few human beings, it seems, are able to bear the 
burden of seeing the whole. All the more importance, then, 
must be given to contemplation for it throws light on the 
totality of reality, von Ealthasar, The Glory of the Lord . 
1:25-26. 

von Ealthasar, The Glory of the Lord . 1:33. 

2 *The mysterious dynamism of form and senses, of 
ravishing and being ravished, cannot be explained by 
psychological or physiological laws (von Ealthasar, The 
Glorv of the Lord. 1:33, 610-11) because the union of the 
spiritual and the material in form is unexplainable. 
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The conscious choice of contemplation distinguishes it 
from sensation. In sensation, subjects reflexively 
integrate form and senses. In contemplation, human beings 
consciously choose to embrace their emptiness/receptivity 
and to let the object overtake them. They surrender 
themselves to the rapture, to use von Balthasar's term, 
which the object is capable of inducing. Because of the 
personal nature of the surrender, the transformation of the 
subject is much more intimate, penetrates more deeply into 
the depth of reality, and manifests more completely the 
indissoluble wholeness of reality. For example, the beauty 
of an oak tree, rooted in a stony outcropping overlooking 
the sea, enters the perceiver's being and becomes a personal 
and mystical experience of the cosmos. Human beings thus 
contemplate the depth of realitjT^olT'ds something outside 
themselves but rather as being united to the form that is 
now within them. 25 

The specific power--granted a passive power--of human 
beings of letting themselves be ravished by the form of an 
object is the emptiness/receptivity of contemplation that 
ultimately defines the human form. The ability to allow 
certain forms and to disallow others locates freedom in 
human emptiness/receptivity. Human beings can let 
themselves be lost in an object or they can refuse. Freedom 
is concerned with an active choice over a passive faculty. 

25 von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord. 1:118-19. 
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Human beings do not have a choice about their own fora. 
The fora of emptiness/receptivity is inherent to the human 
subject. Given by divine action, it shapes human existence, 
thus fulfilling the potential of creation. From their 
origin, human beings possess a fora which can be classified 
as simply that form. 26 The human form of emptiness/ 
receptivity expresses human uniqueness and the human purpose 
in creation. 

But in a limited way, human beings do choose their 
form. As the form of emptiness/receptivity shapes and 
surrounds human beings' lives and gives them flexibility, 
they have the freedom to choose the destiny of their given 
form as the medium of life or to attempt to replace it 
with domination and control, thus choosing to live in 
contradiction to themselves. Human form is not extraneous 
or arbitrary and is not imposed but bestowed and freely 
chosen and is, as a consequence, personal and intimate 26 
both in origin and result. 25 

The emptiness/receptivity of contemplation defines the 
human form. If human beings are to live their form, they 
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1:26, 31, 
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28 von 
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29 

Within the limited way that human beings choose their 
fora, they also have the freedom to anticipate the future 
and even the eschaton in the varieties of choice open to 
them in any concrete situation. 
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must have the contemplative vision not only to perceive the 
form of objects outside themselves but also the ability to 
perceive their own form. The contemplation of the human 
life-form bestows dignity on daily life and, thus, having 
become conscious, the life-form expresses the individuality 
and consequence of a person's life. The ability human 
beings have as subjects to be able to perceive themselves as 
objects and thus to perceive their own form, to integrate it 
in the process of sensation, and to contemplate it further 
defines the human form as they theologize, philosophize, 
psychologize, etc. about themselves. 

Subiect/Obiect Relationship: Revelation 

When God in Christ Jesus took on human form, God 
revealed emptiness/receptivity to be the essence of divine 
and human natures.^ 1 The incarnation of Christ revealed the 
self-emptying of God and the human capability of 
receptivity. 

Have this mind among yourselves, which is yours in 
Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form of 
God, did not count equality with God a thing to be 
grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being born in the likeness of men. And 
being found in human form he hu..bled himself and 


^ 5 von Balthasar, The Glorv of the Lord. 1:24. 

31 

This study acknowledges the theological issues 
surrounding the pre-existence of Christ. While of crucial 
importance in theological inquiry, they are beyond the scope 
of this dissertation. 

32 

Hans Urs von Balthasar, La Foi du Christ (Vienne: 
Aubier-Montaigne, 1968), 176. von Balthasar, The Glory of 
the Lord . 1:245, 406. 
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became obedient unto death, even death on a cross. 
Therefore God has highly exalted him and bestowed 
on him the name which is above every name, that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven 
and on earth and under the earth, and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father. (Phil. 2:5-ll) 33 

The emptying out of the incarnation is God's intimate 

self-revelation in human form.^* Eecause God is received 

and thus revealed in emptiness, emptiness is, at the same 

time, receptivity. In the incarnation, God speaks a word 

that explains the divinity. The word of explanation that 

God speaks, however, is not to human beings about God; the 

word God speaks is, simply, humanity and divinity. As a 

word of intimacy in Christ, God gives divinity and humanity 

to human beings. The human project is to understand the 

word of explanation that God speaks in Christ and in human 

beings., 3 ^ Thus, the word that God speaks in the humanity of 

Jesus Christ and in all human beings is at once more basic 

and more profound than any word spoken to. human beings. 

The decisive difference, however, has still not 
been mentioned: namely, that the salvation event, 
by means of which man achieves a redemptive 
relationship to God, occurs in history, that God 
does not set a sign or speak a word to man, but 
uses man in all his existential doubtfulness and 
fragility and imperfectibility as the language in 
which he expresses the world of redemptive 


33 

References to the Scriptures are taken from the 
Revised Standard Version. 

3 *von Ealthasar, The Glory of the Lord . 1:406; Walter 
Kasper, Jesus the Christ , trans. V. Green (New York: 
Paulist, 1976) 46. 

33 von Balthasar, The Glorv of the Lord . 1:456-58. 
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wholeness. God, therefore, uses existence 
extended in time as the script in which to write 
for man and the world the sign of a supratemporal 
eternity. 6 

The emptying out of the cross is God's ultimate 
self-revelation as Christ receives the resurrection in the 
very act of his death .^ Since suffering and death are 
universally evident, the word of God spoken in the emptying 
out of God in Christ's passion and death, while not readily 
understood as the revelation of divine and human nature, 
finds immediate resonance in human experience. Going as 
far as the emptying out of death, God in Christ demonstrates 
that all the vicissitudes of Adam and Eve, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Rachel, Esther, Ruth—indeed all human beings are the 
revelation of God not "in spite of" but "in the midst of." 
The revelation of God reaches its fulfillment in the 
emptiness of the cross.^ 

The revelation of divine and human emptiness/ 
receptivity manifested in the humanity of Christ occurs in 
time. By becoming human in Christ, God did not eschew the 
inconvenience of being humanly incomplete. He endured and 

35 Hans Urs von Balthasar, A Theological Anthropology:, 
trans. Benziger Verlag (New York: Sheed & Hard, 1967), 63. 
Confer also von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord, 1:456-458. 

37 

Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel According to John 
XIII-XXI, vol. 29A of The Anchor Bible (New York: 

Doubleday, 1970), 606, 610, passim. 

^von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord. 1:474-75, 490. 

^von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord . 1:453. 
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gloried in all the stages of life and revealed the glory of 
God to be the ability to receive and communicate the divine 
presence in the midst of human suffering. Thus God in 
Christ revealed that the activity of emptiness was the 
receptivity of glory. 40 

Understanding Jesus Christ to be the word of God's 
revelation par excellence, revelation theology affirms that 
human beings, as a part of creation, are also a word of 
God. 4 * When human beings embrace their humanity, they begin 
to understand the explanation of the word of God spoken in 
their emptiness/receptivity. Embracing their emptiness, 
human beings incarnate the Christ form and receive the word 
of God, firstly, in their own being and, secondly, in the 
condition of obedience in which they attentively await a 
further word of God. 4 ^ In awaiting the word of God, human 
beings turn their otherwise disordered yearning and longing 
into the realization of God's presence. 

Before embracing their emptiness, human beings fear 
losing themselves. In the act of embracing emptiness, 
however, they find themselves by receiving the form of 
Christ into their reality. Human beings are most fully 

40 von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord, 1:81-83. 

4 ^von Balthasar, The Glorv of the Lord . 1:21-22, 478. 
This study, while focusing on human beings, assumes that all 
of creation —stars and planets, oceans and continents, 
animals and fish—are God's word. 

^von Balthasar, The Glorv of the Lord . 1:459. 
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themselves in this act of contemplation. Contemplation here 
means the active choice of receiving* 3 and thus 
internalizing the form of Christ.** In contemplation, human 
beings recapitulate--summarise, recycle, re-enact--the word 
of God expressed in the humanity of Christ and reveal the 
nature of God communicated in their own beings.* 5 

Ever present in the attempt to embrace humanity will be 
the temptation to omnipotence. One common guise of this 
temptation is the attempt to be more splendid than all other 
human beings* 6 if not in success, then in failure. Another 
is the attempt to escape time rather than endure the pain of 
the stages of normal human development.*^ These and other 
unconscious attempts at omnipotence spring especially from 
early deprivation. The ever present temptation will be that 
of Christ in the desert: to forsake the emptiness/ 
receptivity of humanity by claiming the omnipotence of the 
divinity.* 8 

von Ealthasar, The Glory of the Lord , 1:246. 

**von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord. 1:486. 

* 5 von Ealthasar, The Glory of the Lord . 1:490. 

* 6 von Ealthasar, The Glory of the Lord . 1:457-58. 

*^Hans Urs von Balthasar, A Theology of History, trans. 
from German (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1963), 30. 

48 

Johannes Baptist Metz, Poverty of Spiri* , trans. 

John Drury (New York: Newman, 1968), 145; Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix: Les Aspects Esthfeticmes de 
la R£v£lation: Nouvelle Alliance , vol. 83 of Etudes Publi4e 
sous la Direction de la Facultfe de Th4oloaie S.J. de Lyon 
Fourvi^re. trans. Robert Givord (Paris: Aubier, 1975), 145. 
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Conclusion 


The necessity and importance of the section stating the 
parameters of the dissertation is obvious. The section on 
gestalt as method is crucial to the study's overall thrust 
because it lays the foundation for the vital intercourse 
between the divine nature and human nature in 
emptiness/receptivity. By doing a careful analysis of the 
spiritual/material composition of objects and the 
subject/object relationship, this section asserts that the 
gestalt (form) of emptiness/receptivity is fundamental to 
human and divine natures and thus lays the basis for 
understanding adult faith development. These theological 
(philosophical) ?nd psychological perspectives are the 
foundation of this study. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Hans Urs von Balthasar: Kenosis_ 

Introduction 

In Chapter 1, the consideration of gestalt as method 
established emptiness/receptivity as the human form and as 
the human form of Christ that reveals the divine and human 
natures.* Chapter 2 represents the communication of the 
love of God to human beings in the primal or archetypal form 
of the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ. In the 
kenosis of the incarnation and crucifixion (Phil. 2:5-11), 
Christ reveals the love of God for human beings by becoming 
one with them in emptiness/receptivity. Because God 
communicates divine love to human beings in Christ and thus 
relates to human beings not from without but from within/ 
God reveals the divine and human natures. 


•Saying that emptiness/receptivity is the divine and 
human form is a conclusion drawn from von Ealthasar's works. 
Others might disagree saying that there are other equally 
valid human and divine forms. 

0 

‘von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord. 1:459. 
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In the kenosis of the incarnation and crucifixion, 
Christ reveals the divine and human forms to be 
emptiness/receptivity, thus drawing the divine and human 
realities into oneness. Because Christ revealed the form of 
God within human nature, human beings are intimately related 
to God and are, with Christ, a word of God. With Christ, 
human beings are a communication of God's love in the form 
of emptiness/receptivity. In the emptiness that human 
beings share with Christ, they receive their personal 
charism as a communication of God's love and thus reveal 
the wholeness and oneness of reality. 

In service of amplifying the love of God communicated 
to human beings in Christ and of illustrating the wholeness 
and oneness of being, this chapter focuses on the primal 
form, the divine form of existence, the human form of 
existence, and finally, the counterpoint to the primal form, 
omnipotence. 

The Primal Form 

For the primal form to be primal, it must unite 
opposites, draw polarities together, and resolve 
contradictions. The union of God with human beings and 
human beings with God in the incarnation, in which the 
opposites of divinity and humanity are joined, does just 
that. 


3 

von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord . 1:256. 
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The primal form is not a form among others, but a 
form which is identical with existence, a form 
beyond "open" and "closed," beyond "I" and "thou" 
(since it, and it alone, encompasses both), a form 
which is even beyond autonomy and heteronomy sip.ce 
it unites God and man in unimaginable intimacy.' 

For von Balthasar, the primal form of Jesus Christ appearing 

in the incarnation and consummated in the crucifixion/ 

resurrection is identical with being, uniting all opposites 

in the unimaginable intimacy of the union of God and human 

beings in Jesus Christ. 

The opposites of divinity and humanity are united in 

the joining of incarnation and glory, humiliation and 

exaltation, poverty and richness. In God these opposites 

are one. The revelation of God in Christ merges these 

polarities as Christ crucified is the glory of God. 

The descent of God's love to the Cross is already 
its very glorification. Not, of course, as if the 
Resurrection no longer needed to take place, but 
the Resurrection, as the glorification of the Son 
by the Father, is already contained by virtue of 
its total truth in the glorification of the Father 
by the Son. 


Von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord . 1:25. 

Von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord, 1 :476. 
"Humiliation itself is already in essence the glorification 
of the Father and, hence, also of the Son himself, as John's 
statements underline and confirm (John 3:14f; 12:28f; 17:4f; 
18:6), and the Son's external glorification through his 
resurrection can only ratify the extent to which a love that 
goes unto death has already glorified itself interiorly." 
von Eatlhasar, The Glory of the Lord. 1:613; confer von 
Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix . 83:95-96. 
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The divine form as expressed in Christ embraces death and 
life, fear and joy, ugliness and beauty. 5 All opposites, 
polarities, and contradictions are resolved in the mystery 
of Jesus Christ who is the human form of God. 

In the union of opposites, the primal form of Christ is 
emptiness^ receiving God's love and glory. God is revealed 
in human beings whom God creates empty and thus ready to 
receive the glory of God in the incarnation. The emptiness 
and readiness of human nature to receive reveals emptiness 
and receptivity to be the form of God. The emptying out of 
God in Christ's incarnation more deeply reveals the form of 
God to be emptiness and receptivity, as the emptiness of 
Christ is the basis for Christ's receiving everything from 
God (John). Further, the emptying out of God in the 
crucifixion consummates the primal form as the opposites of 
emptying out and receptivity are integrated in glory. 8 The 
primal form of Christ, then, is the emptiness of the human 
form prepared to receive and manifest the divine form in the 
emptying out of the incarnation and crucifixion. 

In the resolution of polarities, incarnation/ 
crucifixion and resurrection can be understood as the 
primordial expression of the divine form of emptying out and 

8 von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord . 1:55-56. 

Lowliness, humiliation, poverty, etc. are variations 
of emptiness. 

0 

von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord . 1:81-82. 
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receptivity and as revelatory of the power of God. s In the 
incarnation/crucifixion, Christ reveals the form of God by 
showing in his being that human emptiness participates in 
the form of Gcd. When Christ rises from the dead, human 
emptiness becomes the expression of divine power, and the 
divine/human polarity is resolved in the receptivity of the 

^ A 

human form of God. Thus the power of God appears as the 
expression of the divine in human form. 

As the resolution of polarities and contradictions 
takes place, human beings are surprised by the revelation of 
the divine in human form. The enactment of the form of God 
in the humility and lowliness of the beatitudes reverses the 
ordinary human perception of human nature and Godliness. 

In John's Gospel, Christ taking on the unappealing role of 
the servant as a manifestation of the divine form of 
lordship is another representation of the reversal (John 
4:34; 5:19; 5:38; 7:16; 8:38; 10:18; 12:49; 14:10, 24). 

Human beings are surprised because they spontaneously reach 
for power and thus project the form of God to be dominance 
and control. 

Thus, following von Balthasar's interpretation of the 
New Testament, Jesus Christ is the primal form. His form is 
identical with existence in which opposites, polarities, and 

Q 

von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord . 1:467. 

‘^von Ealthasar, The Glory of the Lord . 1:478. 

1 1 

* A von Balthasar, The Glorv of the Lord. 1:488-89. 
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contradictions are merged into an indissoluble wholeness and 
living totality. The next task will be to consider the 
divine form of existence and its implications for the human 
form of existence. Prom the point of view of the divine 
form of existence, this chapter focuses on the meaning of 
kenosis . and from the point of view of the human form of 
existence, it focuses on human participation in kenosis and 
thus in the divinity. 12 

The Divine Form of Existence 
Hans Urs von Balthasar attempts throughout his writings 
to generalize kenosis as the structure of being. For von 
Balthasar, the structure of being is manifest in the death 
and becoming of all life.* Thus, the primal form of Christ 
reveals both divine and human forms. 1 * This section focuses 
on the revelation of the divine form. To better understand 
the kenosis of Christ as revelatory of the divinity, this 
section will give particular consideration to the divine 
form: emptying out; the divine form: receptivity; and the 
divine form: solidarity. 


* When focusing on the former, the term kenosis will be 
reserved for Christ's activity, and when on the latter, the 
term "emptying out" for human activity. Though the latter 
is just a translation of the former, their distinct use 
acknowledges the qualitative difference between the divine 
and human activity. 

von Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix. 83:185. 

^von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord , 1:432, 670. 
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Divine Form; Emptying Out 

Because Christ was so thoroughly loved by God, he 
was able to empty himself, to take human form, and to reveal 
the reality of God. For Christ to have suffered the 
emptying out of the incarnation and crucifixion supposes the 
most profound union with God. Only one who had known 
profound intimacy could have afforded to submit to such an 
ordeal. Supposing such a profound experience of union with 
God, emptying out is a different reality from the 
annihilation or deprivation that results from being left 
alone, neglected, or ignored. The emptying out of Christ, 
on the contrary, is the kenotic existence of availability to 
the initiative of God’s grace.* 5 Eecause Christ was so 
profoundly loved by God, he was able to reveal the divine 
form of emptiness. 15 

Because Christ did not cling to divinity but emptied 
himself in the incarnation and crucifixion, von Ealthasar 

1 7 

concludes that kenosis defines the divine form. In 
kenosis. the divine becomes human in Christ, and the human 
experience of Christ expresses the divinity. The action of 
kenosis in Christ is the revelation of God's will to 


■ : von Ealthasar, La Gloire et la Croix. 83:187. 

15 von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord. 1:612. 

■7 

von Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix . 83:186. 
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kenosis . Eecause Christ, who was in the form of God, 

emptied himself, becoming obedient even to death on a cross, 

abasement and humility do not contradict the essence of the 

divinity but conform to the nature of God."' 5 

Only in his holding-onto-nothing-for-himself is 
God Father at all; he pours forth his substance 
and generates the Son; and only in the 
holding-onto-nothing-for-himself of what has been 
received does the Son show himself to be of the 
same essence of the Father, and in his shared 
holding-onto-nothing-for-themselves are they one 
in the Spirit, who is, after all, the expression 
and personification of this holding-onto- 
nothing-f or-himsel f of God and the eternal new 
beginning and eternal product of this ceaselessly 
flowing movement. 


The Son lays bare the heart of the Father as he 
becomes the servant of all and breathes out into 
the world his Spirit of service and of the last 
place. 20 

In the form of Christ, God manifests the divine form to 
human beings. Christ is, then, the human form of God, and 
the human form of God is emptiness. 

The form of God appears in the oneness of Christ with 
human beings in the kenosis of the incarnation and the 
crucifixion (Phil. 2:5-11). 2 * Incarnation: The kenosis of 
the incarnation assumes the glory of the divine form. Eut 


ig 

von Ealthasar, The Glory of the Lord . 1:328. 

i q 

*’von Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix. 83:186. 

5C 

Hans Urs von Balthasar quoted by Medard Kehl, "Hans 
Urs von Ealthasar: A Portrait," The von Balthasar Reader. 
eds. Medard Kehl and Werner Loser (New York: Crossroad, 
1982), 27. 
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since emptying out is done fay God in the incarnation, the 

glory of God is not associated with dominance and control 

but with humility.^ The expression of divine power, thus, 

is in emptiness of the incarnation. Crucifixion: Since 

John's gospel reveals crucifixion and resurrection to be the 

same reality, the crucifixion manifests the glory of God. 

Thus, the glory of God appears not in exaltation and 

sovereignty but in the emptiness that manifests the power of 

God. The expression of divine power, thus, is in the 

emptiness of the crucifixion. 

In the incarnation and crucifixion, Christ demonstrates 

24 

that the action of kenosis is precisely the divine nature. 
The kenosis of Christ creates a space in the human form for 
the glory of God^ and thus raises the human form to the 
divine. 

Divine Form: Receptivity 

Kenosis is not a simple reality but is always in 
service of and existentialistically the same as the 
receptivity to the action of God, as it allows the entrance 
of the Spirit (1 Cor. 3:16; 6:19; 2 Cor. 4:7; Rom. 8:9; Gal. 
4:6; 2 Tim. 1:14). Thus, the existence of God in Christ is 
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existence in emptying out and receptivity.* 6 In the very 
act of emptying out, Christ enacts and receives the divine 
form. 

The oneness of reality between God and Christ leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that the form of emptiness/ 
receptivity is also the form of God. Emptiness as the 
form of Christ and thus as the form of God means, at the 
same time, receptivity. As the emptiness of Christ equates 
with receptivity, and as emptiness/receptivity are the form 
of Christ, the form of Christ reveals the reality of God to 
be emptiness/receptivity. Emptiness, then, is not the 
annihilation of Christ but is receptivity as the revelation 
of God's glory.* 8 Receptivity affirms the truth of Christ's 
existence as the experience of God. 

As Christ is the form of God and God is the reality of 
the Christ-form, receptivity as the Christ-form reveals the 
reality of God. The mystery of kenosis reveals that 
Christ receives everything--even interiority or "I-ness" 
which enables reciprocity with God—from God (John 5:26; 
3:11, 34-35; 14:24; 5:30; 6:9; 7:16, 22, 24; 8:54: 14:10). 35 
But the reality of receptivity in Christ must also be the 

5S 

von Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix, 83:185. 
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reality of God, for without the same openness of Christ in 

God, reciprocity between God and Christ would not exist. 

Eecause Christ receives all from God, Christ does not 

control his destiny, and because Christ's lack of control of 

destiny reveals the reality of God, God does not control 

Christ's destiny either. But as the indissoluble wholeness 

and living totality of the divine, the Christ-form as the 

expression of the divine receives and, in receiving, creates 

existence. In the emptiness of receptivity, the Christ-form 

reveals the glory of God (Heb. 1:3). 33 The totality of the 

divine reality as found in the form of Christ is in 
32 

process. 

Divine Form; Solidarity 

The Christ-form reveals that the nature of God is to be 
one with human beings. When God in Christ takes on human 
form, Christ is not less than, nor more than, but one with 
human beings. Christ becomes so one with human beings that 
he becomes more human than they are. By perfectly 
corresponding with the universal human form of emptiness/ 

55 

receptivity, Christ reveals the divine form. 

In kenosis . which is also represented in 2 Cor 8:9, God 
in Christ is solidary with human beings, being emptied of 
the richness of God, becoming poor with human beings, and 

von Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix. 83:127. 
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paradoxically, revealing the poverty of the Christ-form to 
be richness.** 

The power of being poor is the most intimate 
richness of being human; this is the revelation of 
Jesus Christ in which the ultimate essence of 
being has appeared. 5 

The richness that God gave was the revelation in Christ that 
the form of God is emptiness/receptivity, that God is 
solidary with human beings in their poverty, and that thus 
God empathizes with them and loves them. The further 
richness is that emptiness is receptivity and that in 
emptiness, human beings receive all from God. 

The once-for-all event of kenosis . which is the 
incarnation and death but also, at the same time, the 
resurrection, reveals that the nature of God is to be one 
with human beings. The event of kenosis, however, continues 
in human form and contains human destiny, for outside of 
God's love revealed in kenosis. no one ever receives the 
power and glory of divine love. By becoming one with 
human beings, God perfects humanity by joining the extremes 
of human nature in indissoluble wholeness. Thus, 


^von Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix. 83:371-372. 

^von Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix. 83:338-39. 

Translations from this source were done by the author of the 
dissertation. 
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according to Earth, by virtue of the divine form of Christ, 
the human is raised to God without loss of humanity. 3 ® 

Eecause God gives the divinity so totally in the 
incarnation and death of Christ, human beings have 
difficulty recognizing the revelation of God. The form of 
God relates to and coalesces with human reality completely, 
and human beings are unable at first to perceive the 
divinity. God is simply too familiar and too close. Thus, 
the Christ-form at once abundantly reveals and, in the 
process, conceals the divinity. 33 

The Human Form of Existence 

As the previous section on the divine form of existence 

stated, von Balthasar generalizes kenosis throughout his 

writings as the structure of being. He holds that the 

structure of being is manifest in the death and becoming of 

all life. Thus, for von Balthasar, the primal form of 

£1 

Christ reveals both the divine and human forms.'* The 
previous section focused on the divine form; this one 
focuses on the human form. To understand the kenosis of 
Christ a3 revelatory of humanity, this section pays 
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particular attention to the human form: emptying out; the 
human form: receptivity; and the human form: structure. 

Human Form: Emptying Out 

As Christ was able to empty himself, to take on human 
form, and to reveal the reality of God in human form only 
because he was thoroughly and profoundly loved by God, so 
human beings are able to endure and eventually even embrace 
the reality of emptying out only when they experience the 
love of God through other human beings. 42 Being loved in 
this foundational way, they can afford to enter the reality 
of emptying out, trusting that they will receive what they 
need. When unloved, they suffer deprivation, are unable to 
enter the reality of emptying out, and lose the possibility 
of fulfilling their nature. 43 

The emptying out of Christ in the incarnation and 
crucifixion reveals the primordial necessity of love for 
accepting emptying out as inherent to the human form and as 
basic for receiving the fullness of God. When human beings 
are loved, they have the possibility of perceiving human 


41 

“von Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix. 83:341-42; von 
Balthasar, A Theological Anthropology. 89-90. 

43 This statement is not meant to set an irreversible 
trend but only to assert the primordial importance of being 
loved for human beings to accept emptying out and to 
experience receptivity. For an experience of deprivation to 
be reversed, human beings will have to experience being 
loved in a profound and satisfying way. 
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44 

existence as the continuing experience of emptying out; 
when neglected, ignored, or abandoned, they perceive the 
existential fact of emptying out only as further 
deprivation. When loved, human beings can afford to 
acknowledge the emptying out that accompanies the loss of 
omnipotence; when unloved, they struggle to maintain the 
illusion of omnipotence and cannot acknowledge the natural 
losses of life. Human beings can only receive love in an 
experienced way when they are loved and therefore capable of 
being emptied of their will to omnipotence. 

In Mark (10:15) and Matthew (18:3; 19:4), Jesus gives 
the disciples a lesson in the primordial importance of being 
loved when he chastises them for hindering the approach of 
children and when he counsels them to emulate the naive 
disposition of children who abide in innocent love.' 5 He 
understands that innocent love, which has endured no 
deprivation, is the basis for the experienced love, which 
endures losses and accepts the reality of emptiness. Thus, 
if the disciples--or adults--want to enter the kingdom of 
God, they must call upon their memories of abiding in 
innocent love and be open to being so loved by God in the 
present in order to become experienced in emptying out and 
receptivity. 


^von Ealthasar, The Glorv of the Lord . 1:227. 
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Christ reveals the ultimate essence of being in 
emptying out and, at the same time, the potential of 
emptying out for human beings. In the incarnation and 
cross, Christ demonstrates emptying out to be the most 
intimate power of being human. When living to the fullest, 
human beings recognize and know objects by letting them go, 
by letting them be. Assuming the primordial experience of 
being loved, the renunciation of control, even control over 
one's growth, is movement toward spiritual power.^ This 
means the eventual surrender of powerlessness and death. 

When human beings are thus confirmed in the Christ 
experience, they make space in themselves (Matt. 5:1-12) 
which the image of God can fill.^ Thus, revelation takes 
shape in them.^ 

Emptying out, then, is the Christian sensibility. For 
emptying out to be genuine, it must simultaneously be 
receptivity. It is never the deprivation which results in 
the need for dominance and control—in the need for 
omnipotence. Being the natural outgrowth of having been 
loved, the sensibility of emptiness is open to receiving the 
word of God and to serving the neighbor. This action 
participates in the servanthood of Christ. "He died for 

^von Balthasar, A Theological Anthropology . 101. 
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all, that those who live might live no longer for themselves 
but for him who for their sake died and was raised" (2 Cor. 
5:15). 

Human Form: Receptivity 

When God became human in the self-emptying of Christ, 
the form of God appeared in human form and revealed the 
power of emptiness to be receptivity.' 0 The form of God 
expressed in the self-emptying of Christ is not alien to the 
human form; the ability of the human form to receive the 
form of God demonstrates a created, existential emptiness in 
human nature. The existential emptiness of the human form 
allows God to become one with human beings in Christ. Thus, 
the form of God expressed in Christ brings human form to 
fulfillment. 00 Human beings know the receptivity of God and 
come to depth of consciousness of their own receptivity in 
the form of Christ. Since the divine form abides in human 
form which receives it, the divine nature of receptivity is 
manifest to human beings. 

The form of Christ revealed in the incarnation awakens 
and quickens the potential of human form to its fulfillment 
in receptivity. Accepting the form of emptiness/ 
receptivity, which is inherent to their beings, is not 
something human beings can do without the revelation of 
Christ. When human beings recognize and accept the form of 

50 von Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix. 83:338-39. 
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Christ as their own, they are able to live in the fullness 
of the human form. As clearly as emptiness/receptivity is 
the human form, human beings need the reality of the 
Christ-form to make their reality complete. 

Because the form of Christ completes the human form, 
human beings have the possibility of consciously receiving 
all from God and thus living with divine power. By 
accepting the form of Christ as the human form, human beings 
become one with the Jesus of John's gospel who in emptiness 
receives all from God. Christ's self-emptying, which is the 
human form of God, makes the divine form of emptiness 
available to human beings 53 as the means of receiving and 
entering into union with God. 

Through the receptivity of Christ, human beings have 
the capability of expanding their own receptivity by 
participating in the kenosis of Christ. 5 * Christ as the 
form of God has the mission of being the grain of wheat 
which must die to bear fruit (John 12:24). Through his 
emptying out in the crucifixion, Christ brings forth or 
receives the many human beings who accept his resurrection 
and believe. As the grain of wheat which dies becomes 
abundance of fruit, Christ's death and resurrection becomes 
the many who receive the reality of his death and 
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resurrection. If human beings follow the example of Christ 
as the grain of wheat, many others will receive the reality 
of death as resurrection. The fruit that human beings bear 
in the emptiness of death is effected by the power of God 
which they have received. 

The Christ form reveals the potential of human beings 
for revealing the glory of God as they experience emptying 
out and receptivity with Christ. According to John, the 
emptying out of the incarnation which culminates in the 

w i 

crucifixion is the glory of God. 55 According to Paul, 
emptying out and receptivity happen simultaneously: "having 
been crucified with Christ, I no longer live but Christ 
lives in me, and I live now by faith in the Son of God who 
loved me and gave himself for me" (Gal. 2:20). Paul is 
emptied out and in the process is filled with Christ. The 
faith he now lives is assent to the process he sees in 
Christ—fulfillment in self-emptying (Rom. 8:9-11; 2 Cor. 
4:16; 13:2-5). 55 The once-for-all event of kenosis goes on 
continuously and determines the future of human life. 57 As 
human beings continue to reenact the event of kenosis . they 
receive and manifest the glory of God in human form. 
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Human Form: Structure 

Emptiness/receptivity, being the form of human 

existence, is also the structure of human existence. Before 

any decision on their part, human beings experience 

emptiness. If they have experienced the primordial union of 

being loved, emptiness becomes receptivity; if they have not 

experienced primordial union, emptiness becomes deprivation. 

When emptying out becomes receptivity, human beings exist in 

58 

the form of God's love expressed in Christ (Rom. 14:7-8). 
assuming primordial union, von Balthasar quotes St. Bernard: 
"We ourselves are, perhaps, the cross to which Christ is 
fixed: ’I sink in deep clay' (Ps. 69:2): by this we are 

formed." 63 The human structure of emptiness/receptivity 
fits the divine initiative, 60 and is the means by which God 
draws all to the divinity. 

Human beings are called by the structure of their 
beings to correspond with the pattern of Christ who did not 
cling to equality with God but emptied himself taking human 
form. They are called to the realization that God sent 
Christ to fulfill their understanding of their nature and 
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structure. As Christ received God's word in emptiness, 

human beings are called to the same reality. 

To reproduce the disposition of Jesus is possible, 
because to be obedient to God and to hold self 
ready to accomplish the divine will is found 
inscribed in the basic constitution of human 
beings. 2 

Ey making space in the self which the form of the love of 
God can fill, human beings are conformed to the existence of 
Christ represented in kenosis . ® 3 As the form of Christ 
recapitulates human nature, human beings can be fully 
themselves only when emptying out and receiving the form of 
Christ, which is the image and power of God.®* Since God 
became one with human beings in Christ, human beings share 
the divine/human nature of Christ. 

For human beings to fulfill their nature, they must 
consciously experience emptiness/receptivity as the 
structure of their existence. To have a conscious 
experience of emptiness/receptivity requires that human 
beings exist in the primordial oneness of love and that they 
encounter the limitations of their powers.® 5 As human 
beings inevitably encounter the limitations of their powers, 
they kick against the goad of reality, but if they have 

®“von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord. 1:253, 459. 
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known secure love, they may eventually choose to cooperate 
with the emptying out process. The conscious acceptance of 
emptiness/receptivity as the human structure is 
renunciation. 

When human beings consciously choose to cooperate with 
the structure of their existence in the emptying out 
process, they renounce omnipotence and accept the 
opportunities life offers them to make space in themselves 
for God. 56 

To be a recipient of revelation means more and 
more the act of renunciation which gives God the 
space in which to become incarnate and to offer 
himself as he will. 5 ' 

The renunciation of omnipotence and the making space for God 
is the acceptance of the Christ-form as the human structure. 
Thus, human beings emulate the example of Jesus in John's 
gospel when he renounces the glory that comes from human 
beings (5:41f) and also in the Philippians hymn (2:7) which 
represents him as not grasping equality with God but 
self-emptying. In their emulation of Christ, human beings 

are open and receptive and are able to recognize and know 
the form of objects by letting them go, letting them be. 
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Such surrender is the source of spiritual power^ because it 
unites human beings with God in creation. 

The kenotic love of Christ expressed in the incarnation 
and cross does not empty human beings of power, but by 
becoming one with them (1 Cor. 3:16; 6:19; Rom. 8:9; Gal. 
4:6; 1 Tim. 1:14), Christ brings the human structure to 
fulfillment and enables human beings to surpass any action 
they would be capable of on their own (Eph. 4:24). 7C By 
allowing themselves to be emptied out with Christ, human 
beings accept the structure of their existence and are able 
to transcend themselves in service of neighbor. Thus they 
achieve the height of personal maturity. 72 Being emptied 
out, then, appears to be the most intimate human richness 7 * 
and thus the crucifixion and resurrection are experienced to 
be one reality in human form. 

Omnipotence 

The human tendency to omnipotence is crucial to the 
study of divine and human forms of existence and ultimately 
to the study of adult faith development because it reverses 
the movement of kenosis and dissolves the wholeness and 
oneness of reality as represented in the primal form. When 
human beings do not experience the primordial union of being 
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loved, they are deprived and they search desperately for 

ways to make up for this deficit. Their unconscious search 

leads them to attempt control, dominance, and omnipotence 

with the result that they seize one side of the polarity and 

thus fragment the oneness of reality. 

The temptations of Christ in the desert precisely 

delineate the allurement of omnipotence over the 

emptiness/receptivity of human creatureliness. By tempting 

Christ to change stones into bread, to deny the effects of 

gravity, and to claim dominance over the world, Satan was 

attempting to persuade Christ to deny the incarnation and, 

consequently, his humanity and to lay claim to divine 
73 

omnipotence. If Christ had succumbed, he would have 

repudiated the revelation of kencsis . A fortiori, he would 

have denied that emptiness/receptivity is the human form. 

When human beings have not experienced the primordial 

union of being loved, they are spontaneously resistant to 

confronting emptiness and receptivity. They avert their 

eyes from the Christ-form which is an objectification of the 

human condition. To deprived human beings, the Christ-form 

is another form of deprivation, and the need for security 

unconsciously moves them to omnipotence and to the denial of 

7i 

the Christ-form. • Much of human life is spent then 
scurrying to conceal human emptiness and creatureliness. 

73 
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In their pursuit of omnipotence, human beings 
unconsciously attribute the power of their environment to 
themselves. They absorb the power of parents, social group, 
and society and don't advert to its origins. To admit that 
they lived on borrowed powers would challenge their 
security. By remaining unconscious, they maintain a kind of 
omnipotence and deny their creatureliness.^ If no crisis 
ever confronts them with their fundamental weakness and 
emptiness, they might not ever have to plumb the depths of 
their existence and confront their need for the primordial 
union of love. 

Unconsciously making themselves the center of the 
universe by attributing powers to themselves that originate 
elsewhere, human beings have a desperate need to be in 
control of themselves and their environment. The anxiety 
for security and the urgency to make certain of their 
existence goads them to omnipotence and control.^ The 
anxiety of emptiness and weakness impels human beings to 
seize power and to maintain dominance and control by raising 
defenses. Because they hunger for the absolute, they 
attempt to avoid the incertitude and insecurity of facing 
emptiness which for them means more deprivation. They try 
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to achieve the absolute on their own but it is too great a 
strain. The burden of having to be God is intolerable.^ 

The tendency of human beings to omnipotence creates an 
interior schema or point of view for dealing with others and 
with God. Eecause they unconsciously seek ways of being in 
control of themselves and their environment, they assume 
that other human beings are about the same project, which is 
often true, and that God, too, is concerned with 
omnipotence. When human beings do this, they project their 
interior schema on to others and to God. 

Human beings, thus, unconsciously expect the 
communication of God in Christ to be that of a super-human, 
a being who is splendid and awesome, a prodigy of power and 
grace beyond all human beings. The ideal of divine glory 
and power as God's possession, which would never be stripped 
away, fits the human expectation of God. This ideal is 
bound up with omnipotence and fits the ideal that human 
beings have for themselves. The point of view of 

omnipotence, of course, makes grasping the form of God 
expressed in the kenosis of Christ and grasping the 
emptiness/receptivity of their own beings very difficult. 

Contrary to the unconscious human tendency to 
omnipotence, the form of God expressed in Christ appears in 

^Kasper, 213. 
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the humility and lowliness of the beatitudes. 8 " The form of 

God is unconcerned about omnipotence. Representing the form 

of God in Christ, Paul proclaims his weakness to the 

Corinthians, but the Corinthians are incredulous. Paul was 

concerned with power, as were the Corinthians, but he knew 

that true power was manifested in weakness and not in 

dominance. If the Corinthians would be open to the love of 

God expressed in the Christ-form, they would receive power 

01 

in their weakness. 1 

The tendency to omnipotence constantly leads human 
beings to the existential choice between attempting to 
dominate objects or serving the truth they represent. 82 
If anxiety and the need for security holds sway, they may be 
tempted to seize power in order to dominate and control. 

If, on the other hand, they have experienced the primordial 
union of love, they may be able to acknowledge their 
emptiness and thus be able to receive power. In the latter 
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instance, emptying out means the renunciation of omnipotence 

qq 

and the acknowledgement of the sovereignty of God. 

Conclusion 

In order that love between God and human beings be 
developed in a way that is understandable to human beings, a 
double kenosis is required: on the side of God, the 
emptying out of the incarnation, and on the side of human 
beings, because of the revelation of humanity in the 
emptying out of Christ, the willing emptying out of 
themselves to receive God's love.®* Thus, the indissoluble 
wholeness and living totality of reality is manifested in 
the primal form where opposites are united, polarities 
merge, and contradictions are resolved; God and human beings 
are united in the primal form of God manifested in Christ; 
and human beings reveal the primal form of God. 

The union of opposites, the merging of polarities, and 
the resolution of contradictions is not done in any logical 
way but in the concreteness of the primal form which can 
only be represented in images. Accordingly, Paul speaks of 
the earthen vessel which holds a treasure (2 Cor. 4:7). The 
vessel is the emptiness/receptivity of humanity. The 
treasure is God’s love demonstrated in the death and 
resurrection of Christ. The vessel and the treasure become 
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one reality; emptiness/receptivity and death/resurrection 
are one reality. The vessel is precisely adapted to its 
content and the two coalesce. According to Paul, for human 
beings to be credible witnesses to the action of God in 
Christ, they must choose their emptiness as a means of 
revealing the extraordinary power of the death and 

OC 

resurrection. 

The experience and the vision of the primal form makes 
clear that human existence does not merely parallel divine 
existence but is itself—especially in Christ—the 
expression of divine existence. Because human form 
expresses divine existence in emptiness/receptivity, human 
beings need only to observe and choose the events of 
emptiness/receptivity actually present in their lives at any 
particular moment. Indeed, this choice is difficult and 
most often human beings will resist it until, in a sense, 
reality forces it on them. Though emptiness/receptivity is 
the only authentic way for adult human beings to reach 
self-transcendence and the return to primordial union of 
love, the vicissitudes of emptiness/receptivity naturally 
cause them to shy away. 

Human beings unconsciously resist emptiness/receptivity 
in many ways. The following are a couple of rough examples 
that indicate the subtlety of the resistance. When insulted 
or oppressed, human beings may attempt to absorb the insult 

8 ^von Balthasar, La Glcire et la Croix. 83:312-13. 
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and the oppression, asserting that their desire is only to 
be like Christ in his sufferings. In reality, absorbing the 
insult could be a refusal to test the merits of their own 
cause lest they be proven to be in error. 

Such behavior could also be an attempt to maintain 
control by delimiting the effect of suffering and could 
indicate that the oppressed person has not experienced 
primordial love. Delimiting suffering by declining 
confrontation may be an appropriate action taken for 
survival but caution must be taken not to univocally equate 
the absorbing of insult with the action of Christ. 

Though appearing to be less subtle than false 
victimhood, sloth—laziness, lethargy, apathy—is another 
example of resisting emptiness/receptivity. Slothful 
persons, like false victims, might refuse to engage in 
conflict because they might appear deficient and because 
they too want to delimit the amount of suffering that can 
enter their lives. 

Still another response is the apparent eager acceptance 
of emptiness/receptivity. This can be another subtle form 
of resistance. Such persons recognize emptiness/receptivity 
to be an essential characteristic of God present in Christ 
and recognize the good effect of having accepted and 
integrated this reality in the heroic actions of others. 
Thus, they choose emptiness/receptivity. The choice itself, 
however, is insufficient. Preceding and accompanying the 
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choice, the events of life must present occasions for 
emptiness/receptivity which are beyond human beings' ability 
to orchestrate. Recognition and acceptance of 
emptiness/receptivity under these circumstances is far more 
difficult and, indeed, the events of life may, in a sense, 
have to force the choice of emptiness/receptivity. In this 
instance, the choice is an action of humility. 

Eecause of the suffering involved, human beings often 
try to reach self-transcendence and the primordial union of 
life in aberrant ways. The above examples all involve the 
desire to skip stages in the process of emptiness/ 
receptivity by choosing dominance and control. Ey trying 
to eliminate the essential stages of human and spiritual 
development, human beings attempt to step outside time. 

Thus, they are ultimately untrue to themselves and the 
promise of their existence. 

Because human existence does not merely parallel divine 
existence but expresses it in emptiness/receptivity, the 
following chapters on Klein and Winnicott will consider 
emptiness/receptivity as the human form of existence from an 
object relations point of view, hoping to show, ultimately, 
how psychology, building on theology, reveals 
emptiness/receptivity to be the foundation of faith. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Melanie Klein: The Origin of Object Relations 
and the Human Form 

Introduction 

In the section on gestalt as method. Chapter 1 shows 
that the spiritual, as represented by form, is inherent in 
the material and is not dependent on the perceiving subject; 
that the receptivity of the senses, which takes in the form 
of the object, is a paradigm for the human form; that the 
incarnation reveals emptiness/receptivity to be the form of 
God. Developing gestalt as wholeness and living totality. 
Chapter 2 shows that the primal form of Christ, uniting 
opposites, polarities, and contradictions, reveals the 
divine and human forms; that emptiness/receptivity as a 
development of kenosis is the structure of being; that human 
existence does not merely parallel divine existence but 
expresses it in emptiness/receptivity and is, after Christ, 
the word of God. Because the human form is a word of God 
and expresses the divine form, the divine form is inherent 
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to human existence. Thus, Chapter 3 focuses on human 
existence in Melanie Klein's theory of object relations. 

As the key transitional figure in the development of 
Freudian theory,^ Klein has one foot in the biological and 
another in the psychodynamic base.‘ This complicates the 
manifestation of emptiness/receptivity in her works. In the 
creation of psychoanalysis, Freud worked within the 
scientific perspective of biology and physiology. As his 
theory of psychoanalysis developed, he introduced the 
psychodynamic elements implied in the Oedipus complex and 
the transference phenomenon. When Klein appears on the 
psychoanalytic scene, she professes rigorous allegiance to 
Freud and so claims a biological base for her work in 
Freud’s instinct theory. At the same time, she honored her 
therapeutic intuitions and began developing the 
psychodynamic theory of object relations. If the tension 
between biology/physiology and the psychodynamic causes 
confusion in Freudian theory, the tension between instinct— 
an intrapsychic phenomenon--and relationship with the 

*"The work of Melanie Klein is the real turning point 
in psychoanalytic theory and therapy within the Freudian 
movement itself." Harry J. S. Guntrip, Psychoanalytic 
Theory, Therapy, and the Self (New York: Basic Books, 1971), 
47. Though Guntrip makes this claim of Klein, other 
followers of Freud might make this claim for themselves or 
others. 

The term "biological" refers to a kind of determinism 
that is contained within the physiological structure of the 
individual; the term "psychodynamic" refers to the 
indeterminate psychological interaction of human beings. 
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environment--an inter-psychic phenomenon--causes all the 
more confusion in Kleinian theory. In the end, despite her 
relegating the environment to a secondary position, Klein's 
lasting contribution is the establishment of object 

<5 £ 

relations which inevitably implies the inter-psychic. - In 
the next chapter, the discussion of Winnicott will harmonize 
this polarity. 

Working from the Freudian biological/physiological 
model, Klein places the origin of the internal object in 
instinct. She considers the internal object to be 
inherently present in instinct and manifested in phantasy. 5 
Consequently, to make a connection with the external object, 
the infant projects the aggressiveness of instinct to mother 
and then, in turn, introjects mother, modifying the internal 
object present in instinct. 

By positing the human and divine gestalt of 
emptiness/receptivity, this study fundamentally disagrees 
with Klein about the origin of the internal object and about 
the role she assigns to the environment in infant 
development. Though at odds with Klein on these issues, it 
agrees with her representation of the splitting that results 
in differentiation, the eventual synthesis of part objects, 

5 The term "object relations" was first used to describe 
W. R. D. Fairbairn's work. 

^Guntrip, 45-68. 

5 This is Klein’s spelling. In other chapters, the 
ordinary spelling will be used. 
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and the integration of the ego, all of which have currency 
for the theory of gestalt and thus for the psychological and 
spiritual development of adults. 

According to Klein, when infants lose physical 
identification with mother at birth and again at weaning, 
but experience her as a loving internal object, they have 
endured the depressive position. In the losing and 
regaining of mother, 6 the depressive position becomes the 
paradigm of the human experience of God in emptiness and 
receptivity. The following synthesis of Klein's theory 
represents the infant experience of losing and regaining 
mother within the intra-psychic and inter-psychic tension 
that permeates her work. 

Klein’s intent is not, of course, concerned with the 
communication of God's love in mother love, but the vision 
of the gestalt (form) of emptiness/receptivity manifested in 
the losing and regaining of mother does reveal the wholeness 
and oneness of reality and does allow, thus, for the 
manifestation of the love of God when infants internalize 
mother as good object. As the beginning of the development 
of object relations, Klein's work indicates, in a seminal 
way, the psychological foundations for the human and divine 
form of emptiness/receptivity. 


^Except for birth, whenever the term "mother" is used., 
it is meant to include mother surrogates. 
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To understand the process of losing and regaining 
mother and thus of emptiness/receptivity, this chapter 
focuses particularly on Klein's theory of the depressive 
position. The term "depressive" refers to the dynamics and 
processes activated when infants leave the security of the 
womb, where they could not know mother as object, and to the 
dynamics and processes activated when they gradually 
experience themselves as separate and differentiated, where 
they do know mother as object and through her, others as 
objects. Prom this point forward, infant—and, for that 

matter, adult--emotional life revolves around losing and 

•? 

regaining the good object. Klein uses the term "position" 
to suggest that the anxieties and defenses of the earliest 
stages of life recur throughout the rest of life.** 

Though this chapter treats the paranoid-schizoid 
position and the depressive position separately for the sake 
of clarity, the paranoid-schizoid position is really the 
first movement of the depressive position. In the 
paranoid-schizoid position, infants are concerned about 
losing themselves. They fear annihilation with the loss of 
the womb and the apparent loss of the breast. In the 
depressive position, infants are concerned about losing 
mother because of the hostility they directed toward her for 

7 

Melanie Klein, Envy and Gratitude and Other Works . 
1946-1963 . vol. 3 of The Writings of Melanie Klein , ed. 

Roger Money-Kyrle (New York: Free Press, 1975), 180, 304. 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:93. 
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not meeting their desires. 5 The fear of losing mother at 
their own hands moves them to guilt and reparation. 

Eoth the section on the paranoid-schizoid position and 
that on the depressive position finish with a consideration 
of omnipotence. In Klein's eyes, when infants have 
succeeded in negotiating each of these two positions, they 
have restored, in some measure, the sense of omnipotence 
lost at birth and weaning. Omnipotence, then, reminds 
infants of the security they experienced when they shared a 
common subjectivity with mother. 

The Paranoid-Schizoid Position^ 

The paranoid-schizoid position begins soon after birth 
and extends to the fourth month.** The paranoid part of the 
"paranoid-schizoid position" refers to the persecutory 
anxiety that infants feel as a result of being deprived of 
the womb and then the breast, and the schizoid part to the 
defense of splitting which is used to protect against 
persecutory anxiety. This section will focus on creation of 
the internal object—phantasy; relationship with the 

0 

Melanie Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis. 
1921-1945 , ed. Ernest Jones, The International 
Psycho-Analytical Library, vol. 34 (London: Hogarth, 1948), 
315-316. One might wonder how Klein knows that infants fear 
annihilation and feel hostility toward mother. Here and 
elsewhere her interpretation seems to exceed what can be 
known from direct observation. 

’^Klein means the same thing by the paranoid-schizoid 
position as Fairbairn means by the schizoid position. 

Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:2. 

‘^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:34, 43. 
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external object--projection and introjection; persecutory 
anxiety (paranoid-); splitting (-schizoid); and finally on 
omnipotence. 

Internal Object: Phantasy 

According to Klein, the internal object originates in 
instinct and is manifested in phantasy. Its purpose is to 
establish contact with the external world. Analytic 
observation of infants, Klein asserts, reveals the reality 
of phantasy life.* It appears in frustration that begets 
aggression and in gratification that begets pleasure. The 
phantasy life that appears in frustration initiates the 
awareness of differentiation from mother. 

Phantasy is rooted in the dynamic of the instincts and 
accompanies them.^ Klein quotes Susan Isaacs, a staunch 
adherent and representative of her position, in defining 
phantasy as 

the mental corollary, the psychic representative 
of instinct. There is no impulse, no instinctual 
urge or response which is not experienced as 
unconscious phantasy .... A phantasy 
represents the particular content of the urges or 
feelings (for example, wishes, fears, anxieties, 


^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein, 3:153. 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:58; Melanie 
Klein, Love, Guilt and Reparation and Other Works, vol. 1 of 
The Writings of Melanie Klein, ed. Roger Money-Kyrle (New 
York: Free Press, 1975), 290. 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein , 1:308. 
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triumphs, love or sorrow) dominating the mind at 
the moment.* 5 

Phantasies are primitive forms of imagination which spring 
from the energy of infant need and desire. Evidence for 
phantasy being rooted in instinct can be seen in the 
anticipation of events.^ The sucking movement and the 
action of burrowing and nuzzling for the breast before 
infants have ever taken it indicate the presence of a 
primitive form of phantasy in infants' psychic makeup. 
Phantasy is "an activity of the mind that occurs on deep 
unconscious levels and accompanies every impulse experienced 
by the infant." 1 When hungry, infants imagine the 

satisfaction of being given the breast; when deprived, 

1 0 

persecution.* 0 

Klein roots the activity of phantasy in instinct. As 
rooted in instinct, phantasy influences the perception of 
external objects. 

This inner world, which can be described in terms 
of internal relations and happenings, is the 
product of the infant's own impulses, emotions, 
and phantasies. It is of course profoundly 
influenced by his good and bad experiences from 
external sources. But at the same time the inner 
world influences his perception of the external 


* 5 Kiein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:250-51. 
* 6 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 1:308. 

i *J 

•'The terms "drive" and "impulse" are frequently used 
as synonyms for "instinct" among contemporary object 
relations theorists. 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:251. 
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world in a w^y that is no less decisive for his 
development 

Accepting the inner world of phantasy as produced by 
instinct, an incipient form of the internal object is 
already present. The instincts, drives, impulses, and 
accompanying phantasies speak of the dynamic emptiness of 
need and desire and of the disposition of receptivity which 
is inherent to the human constitution. 

External Object: Projection and Introiection 

That phantasy is rooted in and accompanies the 
instincts already implies the presence of internal objects. 
For the full development of phantasy, the contribution of 
the external must be added. Phantasy leads to the 
interaction of projection and introjection, and this 
interaction establishes object relations. 28 This process 
begins at birth. 21 

The primitive processes of projection and 
introjection, being inextricably linked with the 
infant's emotions and anxieties, initiate 
object-relations: by projection, i.e., deflecting 

libido and aggression on to the mother's breast, 
the basis for object-relations is established; by 
introjecting the object, first of all the breast, 
relations with internal objects come into being. 

My use of the term "object relations" is based on 
my contention that the infant has from the 
beginning of post-natal life a relation to the 
mother (although focusing primarily on her breast) 
which is imbued with the fundamental elements of 


* 8 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein , 3:141-42. 

28 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:58, 71. 

21 

Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analvsis, 330-31; 
Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:2, 250, 251-52. 
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object-relations, i.e.. love, hatred, phantasies, 
anxieties, and defences. 2 

As the center of the process, projection and 
introjection are ways infants—and adults—relate to the 
world as the dialogue between the internal and external 
transpires. 2 ^ The interaction of projection and 
introjection are a means of identification with the other. 
Projection puts one's aspects and qualities into the other 
and is the beginning of understanding the other; 
introjection takes in the aspects and qualities of the 

f\ I 

other and completes the possibility of understanding the 
other. Though projection and introjection occur simultan- 
eously, because the point of origination is in phantasy 
and not in the object, projection can be spoken of as being 
first. 

Infants firstly project love and hate, libido and 
aggression to the breast, 26 and the breast becomes a 
benevolent and a threatening object.*' As infants feel 


22 Klein, 

The Writings 

of 

Melanie 

Klein, 

3:49. 

23 Klein, 

The Writings 

of 

Melanie 

Klein, 

3:250. 

24 Klein, 

The Writings 

of 

Melanie 

Klein. 

3:58-59, 252 

25 Klein, 

The Writings 

of 

Melanie 

Klein. 

3:69, 250. 

26 Klein, 

The Writings 

of 

Melanie 

Klein. 

3:58. 


27 

In the very early phases of infant development, all 
positive and negative experiences are associated with the 
phantasy of the good and bad breast. Eoth of these 
experiences are based on the interaction between the 
external and internal. Klein, The Writings of Melanie 
Klein. 3:142; 1:292. 
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libido, they project it to the breast, and the breast 

becomes a good object. As they feel aggression, they 

project it to the breast, and the breast becomes a bad 

»)0 

object. Secondly, infants introject the object 4 and the 
introjected object is composed of their perceptions 
distorted by the good and bad phantasies of their 
projection. With the connection to the external object 
through projection and introjection, object relations are 
established. 

29 

Infants project and introject good and bad objects 
thus affecting their relations with the external and 
internal objects. In an attempt to get rid of the bad and 
destructive phantasies, infants project them to mother. But 
they cannot succeed as the natural process is to introject 
the external object, and the bad and destructive is within 
them again. They re-project the bad and destructive, and 
the external object embodies their persecutory anxiety. 

When they re-introject the external object, they become 
fearful of both the external and internal object. 30 

In the projection of the good, infants invest libido in 
mother. The libido then being in the external object, they 
introject the good external object, and they possess its 
goodness. The projection of libido determines the object 

28 

Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:58. 

4 °Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:63, 142-43. 

30 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:69. 
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internalized and affects the infant's relationship with 
mother. 31 The introjection of mother in the form of the 
good breast integrates the ego and increases the feelings of 
love with continuing projection and introjection of the good 
breast. With the projection and introjection of the good 
object, persecutory anxiety fades, the ego integrates, and 
relations with the external and internal worlds improve. 

This dynamic presupposes the undisturbed gratification of 
sucking. Excessive anxiety and aggression is the main 
obstacle to introjection of the good object. 

This discussion of projection/introjection and phantasy 
does not concern the difference between the real and the 
imaginary but between the internal and the external, both of 
which are real. Eecause of a developing phantasy life, 
external objects undergo a distortion in projection and 


31 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:69, 142-43. 
"In various phantasies, the ego takes possession by 
projection of an external object—first of all the 
mother--and makes it into an extension of the self. The 
object becomes to some extent a representative of the ego, 
and these processes are in my view the basis for 
identification by projection or 'projective 
identification.'" Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 
3:68. 


31 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:67, 74. 

19 

In a few instances, Klein opposes real and imaginary. 
Klein, Contributions to Psvcho-Analysis. 306-07; The 
Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:54-55. Her developed thought 
acknowledges that internal and external is the proper 
opposition and that both are real. 
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intro jection. v ' Despite the distortion of the external 
object through introjection, infants act as if their 
internal objects are replicas of the external objects. The 
disparity that inevitably arises between them motivates 
infants to doubt their internal objects and to observe 
external objects more carefully. Observation of the 
external mother forces infants to reflect on the internal 
mother to determine if she is indeed vindictive and 
retaliatory or tender and helpful. Such adaptation of 
internal objects is healthy; failure of correction to take 
place leads to emotional disturbance. 35 
Persecutory Anxiety 

Persecutory anxiety is the first form of anxiety that 
infants experience. It results from external and internal 
objects. Prom the external, infants experience the trauma 
of birth, loss of the womb, and an alien environment as 
attacks directed against them. Prom the internal, they 
experience a threat to their existence, which is a fear of 
annihilation. Klein states that this is what Freud means 


3 ^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:63. 

35 Klein, Contributions to Psvcho-Analysis . 313-14; The 
Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:74, 138-139. 

35 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:141-42. 

3 ^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:61-62. 
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38 

by the death instinct. 8 This is the beginning of persecu¬ 
tory anxiety. 

With their expulsion into the external world, movement 
toward the development of infant interior life commences. 
When their physical existence is no longer an identity with 
mother's physical existence, the formation of a separate ego 
is underway. Separation from mother brings with it 
awareness of the object from which they have separated, no 
matter how rudimentary or unconscious. The sense that 
infants have of the object from which they have separated is 
the beginning of internal object formation. The ordeal of 
separation excites anxiety for continued existence. This 
anxiety, which Klein calls persecutory, provokes the impulse 
to destroy the persecutor to preserve themselves.^ 
Eventually, destructive impulses nuance and take the forms 
of resentment, obstinacy, frustration, and envy which 
further arouses persecutory anxiety.^ The fear of retalia¬ 
tion for their destructive impulses complicates persecutory 
anxiety* 1 and the burgeoning of infant interior life. 


38 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:43, 47. 

Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis . 284; The 
Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:48. This development shows the 
confusion in Klein concerning the origin of the internal 
object and thus concerning the biological/physiological and 
psychodynamic orientation. 

*®Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:249. 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:133. 
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The loss of the security and comfort of the womb is not 
a completely bleak experience for infants, however. Soon 
after birth, sucking accompanied by care and warmth 
compensates for the loss of the womb and establishes the 
first contact with the good mother and sets in motion an 
emotional life which is dependent on losing and regaining 
the breast.^ The more comfort replaces discomfort, the 
more anxiety lessens. The breast however, does not immedi¬ 
ately and totally satisfy infant need as the womb did and 
they feel deprived and frustrated. Infants' emotional lives 
are dominated by feelings of gratification and frustration. 
With the feeling of frustration, infants have a sense of the 
withholding, bad breast.^ 3 As a result, persecutory anxiety 
upsets their equilibrium and activates aggressive 
impulses 

The fear of retaliation, which is a development of 
persecutory anxiety, originates with the growth of internal 
objects. It stems from the aggressive and destructive 
impulses directed against mother. After infants have 
received the breast, the persecutory anxiety and destructive 
impulses that accompanied separation from the womb become 
focused on the breast. Infants inevitably feel frustration 
when they do not get the breast as they want or need it. 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:95. 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 1:295. 

^Kiein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:62. 
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Frustration leads to aggression toward the bad breast. Then 
the fear of retaliation arises. Klein nuances the origin of 
fears of retaliation by indicating that they also derive 
from the satisfaction of having "devoured" the breast and 
fearing that the breast will in turn be "devouring. 1,15 

Persecutory anxiety complicates and intensifies when 
mother is absent for even a short time. If mother does not 
come when infants cry, they become frightened, and mother 
becomes bad and persecuting. Then, when she does come, 
because they are frightened, they might not recognize her 
and continue crying. 1- ® If mother is absent for a relatively 
long period of time, when she gives her breast to pacify her 
crying infant, the infant may reject it. Because they do 
not trust the breast, they find solace by putting their 
fingers in their mouth. When connection with the internal 
object is reestablished, they again take the breast with 
equanimity. In certain situations, a lack of crying may 
give the impression that an infant is healthy and contented 
when really ill and withdrawn. They then show no interest in 
mother or in toys. In such situations, they sink deeply 
into the paranoid-schizoid position.®^ 

Klein raises the question about whether the causes of 
persecutory anxiety are real, deriving from an external 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:136. 

*®Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:102. 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein , 3:104. 
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object, or are phantasied, deriving from an internal object. 

She decides that the causes are phantasied, thus revealing 

her point of view to be clearly- intra-psychic. She does 

allow that persecutory anxiety is increased or decreased by 

mother's good or bad attitude. If good, infants will have a 

good relationship with mother and others; if bad, their 

£0 

relationships with others will be affected. She hastens 
to add, however, that too much emphasis is put on 
environmental factors and that persecutory anxiety 
originates in inf ants. - s 

Whether persecutory anxiety is real or phantasied is 
not to the point, even in the Kleinian system. The question 
is more properly whether there is an external cause for the 
anxiety that infants feel after birth. Clearly there 
is--the separation from the womb. Do infants also internal¬ 
ize and thus phantasize separation from the womb? It seems 
that they do. Klein concedes that sometimes mothers and 
fathers neglect and are hostile to their infants and 
children, causing them to doubt the benevolence of their 
internal objects, stirring fears about their internal 
destruction and external persecution, and raising suspicions 


^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:98. 

^Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analvsis . 230; The 
Writings of Melanie Klein . 1:292. 
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about their own and other's worth.^ As indicated above, 
however, this is only of secondary importance for Klein. 

The paranoid-schizoid position is crucial to infant 
development because the experience of persecutory anxiety 
prefigures future anxiety and holds implications for their 
relationships with mother and thus with others.^ Since 
persecutory anxiety implies that infants' shared 
subjectivity with mother has disappeared with the loss of 
the womb, infants' relationship with mother as an object is 
precipitated by privation. The first form of relationship 
with mother as an object begins with a relationship with her 
breast, a part object.^ In addition to nourishment and 
libidinal satisfaction, infants want constant reassurance of 
mother's love. They want her to remove all persecutory 
anxiety. But frustration with breast is inevitable, for it 
cannot replace the womb, and thus infants meet persecutory 
anxiety on another level. In order to minimize 
persecutory anxiety and to maximize the compensation of the 
breast, infants resort to splitting. 


50 Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis. 314. 

51 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:61-62. 

55 

Klein seems to deduce the "part object" from the 
experience of differentiation when infants experience mother 
as a whole object. This could be another example of Klein 
going beyond the evidence. 

53 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:179-180. 
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Splitting 

With the introjection of the good and bad breast, 
splitting is in full swing. The splitting of objects with a 
corresponding splitting of the ego is a further work of 
phantasy. Though the phantasy is internal, it is, 
nevertheless, real, for it splits the good and the bad in 
the object and in the ego and thus cuts feelings and 
relations off from one another.^ The isolation of the bad 
from the good is an unconscious attempt to overcome 
persecutory anxiety. 

As a response to persecutory anxiety, splitting forms 
part of the normal dynamic of the paranoid-schizoid position 
and is a prelude to the integration that takes place in the 
depressive position. 5 ^ Splitting is concerned with the 
organization and the stability of the ego.^ In this early 
phase of development, it is unclear whether good instinct 
and the good object or whether bad instinct and the bad 
object are going to prevail. If good instinct and the good 
object prevail, the ego forms and dispels chaos. If bad 
instinct and bad object win out, the ego becomes more mired 
in the paranoid-schizoid position. Splitting represents the 
struggle of the life instinct to win over the death 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:6. 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:34; Melanie 
Klein, Narrative of a Child Analysis (New York: Easic Books, 
1961), 340. 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:191-92. 
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instinct; it represents the beginning struggle of ego 
formation. If enough good instinct can be projected, 
creating a good external object, and if enough good object 
(the good breast) can be intro jected 69 through several turns 
of the cycle, thus allowing movement into the depressive 
position, the beginning of ego formation takes hold. 

Splitting allows the developing ego to cope with the 
persecutory anxiety that is due to being deprived of the 
womb and to being deprived of the breast. With the trauma 
of birth, the life instinct and the unconsciously learned 
death instinct exist side by side and therefore split. In 
an attempt to manage this split, infants project the libido 
of the life instinct and the destructiveness of the death 
instinct to the external object. If the split is not 
projected, the death instinct turns against and damages the 

CO 

life instinct. The projection of the split to the 
external object is a way of dispersing the persecutory 
anxiety which derives from the death instinct. 69 When both 
are projected, the developing ego has the opportunity of 
preserving the life instinct in the good external object, 
the breast. 6 ® 
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Splitting is not only caused by good and bad instincts. 
Since mother does not always succeed in meeting infants' 
needs and desires, the breast stimulates gratification and 
frustration and causes a good and bad breast to be 
internalized. 6 * Peelings of satisfaction and contentment 
accompany the good breast and arouse an increase of libido 
in infants. In this contented state, infants see the breast 
as an idealised figure. Feelings of frustration and 
discomfort accompany the bad breast and arouse destructive 
impulses. In this hateful state, infants see the breast as 
a persecuting figure. 62 

The relation to the loved and hated—good and 
bad--breast is the infant's first object-relation. 
Destructive impulses and persecutory anxiety are 
at their height. The desire for unlimited 
gratification, as well as persecutory anxiety, 
contribute to the infant's feeling that both an 
ideal breast and a dangerous devouring breast 
exist, which are largely kept apart from each 
other in the infant's mind. 

In the split between persecuting and idealized figures, the 
idealised protects against the persecuting. 6 * The contrast 
between the persecuting and idealized breast is the basis 
for continuing phantasy life 65 with the internalized bad 
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breast serving as the prototype of frustrating objects 66 
and the internalized good breast the prototype of gratifying 
objects. 6 ^ 

With the introjection of the good and bad breast, the 
split in the developing ego that appeared in the life and 
death instincts is more clearly defined. At this point, the 
ego is practically identified with the good and bad breast 

CO 

and thus is itself split. 

I believe that the ego is incapable of splitting 
the object--internal and external--without a 
corresponding splitting taking place within the 
ego. Therefore the phantasies and feelings about 
the state of the internal object vitally influence 
the structure of the ego. 9 

7fl 

Though splitting indicates a lack of coherence in the ego'“ 
and leads to fragmentation, in this early phase of infant 
development, it enables the ego to cope with persecutory 

71 

anxiety. The splitting of internalized good and bad 
objects and, consequently, the splitting of the ego allows 
infants to preserve themselves from destruction at their own 
hands, so to speak, by isolating the frustrating breast and 
the destructive side of the ego. Then they cling to the 


66 Klein, The Writinas 
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good object, the gratifying breast, and preserve the 
reassured, loving side of the ego. 72 

The splitting off of the bad object causes anxiety, but 
it is, nevertheless, a valuable personality dynamic. The 
splitting off of the bad object causes anxiety and 
instability but it also stimulates the inspiration and 
creativity 72 that will lead to the integration of the 
depressive position. 

Omnipotence 

Having been in identity with mother in the womb and 
having all their needs and wants met prepares infants to 
expect the same outside the womb. Despite the trauma of 
birth, infants may continue living with the same kind of 
satisfaction because mother succeeds, for awhile, in meeting 
their needs and wants. This creates the phantasy of 
omnipotence for it gives infants the feeling that they are 
in control. Eeing fed outside the womb further stimulates 

1 i 

phantasies of control over external and internal objects. 

Mother’s inevitable failure to provide the breast when 
infants want and need it challenges their omnipotence, thus 
threatening the basis of their existence. In Kleinian 
terminology, they experience persecutory anxiety. Anxiety 
is key to the Kleinian system. To manage anxiety infants 

72 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein , 3:253. 

72 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:245. 

74 

Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analvsis . 308. 
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develop defenses, and defenses are an attempt to maintain 
the control and the status of omnipotence. Through 
phantasy, infants develop the defenses of projection/ 
introjection and splitting.' 5 

Since persecutory anxiety must be contained, 
omnipotence is necessary to counteract it. At this stage of 
development, infants have no other way of managing 
persecutory anxiety. Omnipotent splitting, which assumes 
projection and introjection, seeks release from persecutory 
anxiety by casting out the persecuting object, the bad 
breast. Thus omnipotence is bound up with infants' 
destructive impulses. 77 

These first methods of defense are of an extreme 
nature, in keeping with the intensity of early 
emotions and limited capacity of the ego to bear 
acute anxiety. While in some way these defenses 
impede the path of integration, they are essential 
for the whole development of the ego, for they 
again and again relieve the young infant's 
anxieties. This relative and temporary security 
is achieved predominantly by the persecutory 
object being kept apart from the good one. 73 


75 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:6, 49, 70-71, 
216, 194-95. 

76 

Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis , 298; The 
Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:71. 

77 

Klein, Contributions to Psvcho-Analvsis. 318; The 
Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:64-65. 

7S 

Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:70. 
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Though the omnipotent defense of splitting temporarily 

fragments the infant ego, it allows infants to work through 

75 

their anxieties and thus to modify them. 

Infants' omnipotent phantasies begin the life long 

quest for a way to deal with loss and deprivation. The 

theological context above referred to this as human beings 

meeting the inherent emptiness of their nature. At this 

point, the experience of omnipotence and control is 

essential for human development. The internalization of the 

good breast begins a slight change in the dynamic. 

The presence in the mind of the good (ideal) 
object enables the ego to maintain at times strong 
feelings of love and gratification. The good 
object also affords protection against the 
persecutory object because it is felt to have 
replaced it (as instanced by wish-fulfilling 
hallucination). 

As infants internalize the good breast and feel the security 
of being loved, they will be able to move to the next level 
of loss involved in the depressive position with the 
eventual internalization of the complete object, the good 
mother. The internalization of the good mother then will 
bring with it a more profound awareness of being loved which 
will prepare infants in a foundational way for all future 
losses and for the eventual experience of the emptiness of 
the human condition as the place of receptivity. At this 
point, the urgency of omnipotence fades. 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein , 3:85. 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:71. 
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The Depressive Position 

The depressive position, like the paranoid-schizoid 

01 

position, is a normal part of infant development. 

It is the most important feature of childhood development, 

and the organization and integration of the personality 

depends on the successful negotiation of this stage. 

I have emphasized in this paper that, in my view, 
the infantile depressive position is the central 
position in the child’s development. The normal 
development of the child and its capacity for love 
would seem to rest largely on how the ego works 
through this nodal position. 3 

The depressive position arises when infants synthesize the 
good/bad and love/hate polarities in one object. Mother is 
no longer a part object but becomes a whole object. As a 
result of internalizing the whole object, the ego 
integrates 

Klein's estimation of the occurrence and the duration 
of the depressive position varies. In one estimation, she 


u *Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:120. One 
ought not get the impression that the movement from the 
paranoid-schizoid position to the depressive position is 
straight ahead, forward progress. Out of the alternating 
process of disintegration, which results from the defenses 
of the paranoid-schizoid position, and integration, which 
begins to occur in the depressive position, an integrated 
ego only gradually emerges. Klein, The Writings of Melanie 
Klein . 3:4, 10, 71. 

92 

Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analvsis. 315. 

83 

Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis . 310. 

^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:43-44. 
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states that the changes^ 5 that indicate the beginning of the 
depressive position occur at six months^ and continue 
through the second half of the first year. In another 
more frequently stated estimation, she says that it begins 
and becomes dominant in the second quarter or in months 

art 

three to six of the first year. Even here, however, she 

understands that there may be a variation of a month on 

either side of the second quarter. If the basic work of the 

depressive position is done within this relative time frame, 

she suggests that the symptoms of the depressive position 

may extend over the first two years. In this development, 

persecutory and depressive anxiety will be present in a 

00 

mitigated way in the second year as well. 

In considering this crucial stage of infant 
development, this section will treat synthesis and 
integration, depressive anxiety, guilt and reparation, and 
omnipotence. 


QC 

”Signs of these changes are: fretting, sobbing, fits 
of temper, need for but rejection of mother's attention, 
increased perceptiveness, and spontaneous response to 
others. Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein , 3:106. 
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Synthesis and Integration 

For the ego to work through the depressive position 
means that the ego, which was fragmented due to splitting in 
the paranoid-schizoid position, has succeeded in 
synthesizing the good and bad part objects into the whole 
object and, further, has accomplished integration by the 
internalizing of the whole object.^ When the chaos of 
splitting begins to be resolved, infants are far into the 
depressive position. 

The synthesis of the good/bad, loved/hated part objects 
is the catalyst for the depressive position. When infants 
experience (1) attachment to mother because she meets their 
needs, (2) frustration and anger when she does not, and (3) 
conflict between attachment and anger, infants are able to 
perceive mother as a whole object.^ Fondling hands, 
smiling face, nourishing breast, which were all part 
objects, now belong to mother. As infants identify with 
mother as a whole object, they no longer survive by 
attempting to annihilate the persecuting mother, but they 
survive by introjecting mother as a whole good object. 
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With this eventuality, infants have changed from part to 
whole object relations. 55 

Klein refers to the transition from part to whole 

object relations occasioned by synthesis, which is really 

the transition from the paranoid-schizoid position to the 

depressive position, as the weaning stage. The loss of the 

breast, however, means more than its absence when wanted or 

needed;™ it means the beginning of the awareness of mother 

as a whole person. When infants recognize and become 

identified with mother as a whole, loved object, the 

97 

depressive position is rampant. 

For infants to perceive mother as a whole object 

depends on their previous relation to the breast. If they 

had a good relationship with the breast, they will be able 

to move into a good relationship with mother. 

Much depends on how far in the earliest stage the 
breast has been securely established within, and 
consequently how far the love for mother can be 
maintained in spite of deprivations--al1 of which 
partly depends on the relation between mother and 
child. 58 

When the good breast has been internalised, infants will 
most likely be able to adapt to the frustration of losing 


95 

Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analvsis. 284. 

55 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:106-07. 

35 Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis. 306-307; The 
Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:71-72. 

99 

Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:109-10. 
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QQ 

the external breast. 3 Mother’s tenderness helps compensate 
for the loss of the external breast and introduces infants 
to her as a whole object. When infants learn to accept 
mother's tenderness and thus mother herself as a substitute 
for the "primary loved object," they are learning the 
process of sublimation. 150 

The pleasures that infants experience in mother’s 
tenderness as she cares for and plays with them solidifies 
mother as a whole, internal object and prepares them to 
trust in their own and other people's goodness. 101 When the 
external object appears to be quite consistently good, 
infants internalize the good object and are able to endure 
the depressive anxiety that is certain to come as they act 
out destructive tendencies. 

When good and bad part objects have synthesized and 
mother is securely introjected, the ego, which was split, 
becomes integrated. 102 The process of integration takes 
place in the midst of anxiety, despite the comforting 
presence of the good internalized mother. In the close 

55 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:76. 

100 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:110; 

1:296-97. 

101 Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Anal vsis , 314. 

4 ° 2 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:5-6, 36; 
Narrative of a Child Analysis. 434-35. The distinction 
between synthesis and integration is not always so clean in 
Klein. For clarity, the term synthesis will refer to the 
union of part objects and integration to the union of the 
split ego. 
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association of aggressive and libidinal impulses, aggressive 
impulses threaten to project a bad object. For integration 
of the ego to proceed, libidinal forces must prevail over 
and mitigate the destructive, aggressive impulses.^ 3 On 
the strength of the good internalized mother and the power 
of the instinct for integration, infants are able to 
overcome re-emergence of persecutory anxiety and are able to 
internalize other good objects. As the ego continues to 
integrate, infants perceive that good and bad are present in 
external objects. This perception enables them to further 
synthesize their contradictory impulses and to perceive and 
respond to others as whole objects.^ The internalisation 
of the whole, good object, mother, thus initiates the 
internalization of other good objects, thus expanding object 
relations. 

The process of the synthesis of opposites--good/bad, 
loved/hated part objects—leads to greater ego integration 
and thus to the depressive position. As the ego includes 
more split off parts, the process of synthesis seeks to 
diminish the gap between internal and external objects.^ 5 
Synthesis of part objects, synthesis of impulses, and 
consequent ego integration indicate the beginning of the 

* 03 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:60-61, 65-66, 
192; Narrative of a Child Analysis . 216-17. 

’^Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis . 308; The 
Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:62, 255. 

^ 3 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:72-73. 
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depressive position where infants attempt to bridge the gap 
between external and internal objects through reparation for 

IflC 

guilt.* Synthesis and integration are the basis for the 
phantasy which allows infants to repair the bad object and 
to transform hatred into love,*® 7 thus diminishing the 
distance between the external and internal. 

Depressive Anxiety 

As persecutory anxiety was central to the 
paranoid-schizoid position, so depressive anxiety is to the 
depressive position. "Persecutory anxiety relates to 
dangers felt to threaten the ego and depressive anxiety to 
dangers felt to threaten the loved object."*®® Though 
persecutory anxiety carries forward into the depressive 
position,* it abates, unless regression is in force, and 
depressive anxiety swells. 

Depressive anxiety arises as a result of the synthesis 
of good and bad part objects and ego integration. Due to 
synthesis and integration, part objects have become whole 
objects, and infants feel depressive anxiety because they 
fear the loss of the good, internal and external object.**® 

*®®Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:65-66. 

107 

Klein, Narrative of a Child Analysis . 434-35. 

*®®Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:44-45. 

109 

Klein, Contributions to Psvcho-Analysis . 315. 

**®Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Anal vsis . 284, 287, 
380; The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:43-44. 
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The processes of integration, which express 
themselves in the infant's synthesizing his 
contrasting emotions towards his mother—and 
consequently the bringing together of the good and 
the bad aspects of the object—underlie depressive 
anxiety and the depressive position. It is 
implied that these processes are from the outset 
related to the object. A 

The positive side of infants’ contrasting emotions projected 
to the object do not present a problem, but the negative 
side, of course, does. Working through the depressive 
position, manifestations of which appear with every crisis, 
means developing ways of managing persecutory and depressive 
anxiety—developing ways of managing aggression toward the 

n* 

loved object. Because depressive anxiety occurs only when 
infants feel more love than hate for the object,^ the 
likelihood of success is high. 

In depressive anxiety, infants fear loss of the loved 
object because of their own hatred and aggression.^ 

Eecause of integration of the ego, depressive anxiety has a 
different feel than persecutory anxiety. Now when infants 
feel aggression, because the object is whole, they fear that 
they have harmed or destroyed the loved object, and they 


^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:118. 

“‘Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:93. 

113 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein, 3:36. 

^^Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analvsis . 290; The 
Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:14, 34. Though infants will 
still fear loss of mother to be due to their aggression and 
hatred, the fear of loss could be caused by denial of 
consistent feeding and play time by mother. Klein, The 
Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:105-06. 
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feel intense inner conflict. 115 Klein labels this feeling 
ambivalence. Ambivalence, a development of splitting, 
concerns the contrary feelings of wanting to destroy and 
wanting to preserve the whole object. Since the object is 
whole, infants fear that destruction of the bad will also 
endanger the good. 115 

I put forward the suggestion that the introjection 
of the whole loved object gives rise to concern 
and sorrow lest that object should be destroyed 
(by the "bad" objects and the id), and that these 
distressed feelings and fears, in addition to the 
paranoid set of fears and defences, constitute the 
depressive position.* 17 

Infants fear losing the good external object (mother) at 
their own hands. But, at the same time, they fear losing 
the good internal object (mother) and that part of the ego 
which is identified with it. Loss of mother, then, 
indirectly means loss of self for infants. 

With the loss of the exclusive right over mother 

(weaning), infants enter a condition of grieving and 
, 110 

sorrowing.Though infants mourn the loss of mother, 

inn 

psychic and worldly reality opens to them. When infants 
lose the exclusive right over mother, they are under the 


115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
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necessity of re-constructing their interior world. Because 
of the firmly impressed internal good mother object, they 
are able to establish further contact with the external 
world. From this point on, the continuous experience of 
loss, provided it does not exceed the strength of good 
internalized objects, motivates the enrichment of the infant 
internal world. With each loss and adaptation to psychic 
and worldly reality, the lost person becomes an internal 
object, and the first lost objects, who were felt to be 
victims of the infant's destructive impulses, are 
reestablished in the inner world. Adaptation to the 
external world increases their range of object relations and 
new introjections of good external objects subdue depressive 

mi 

anxiety. 

Clearly, depressive anxiety affects the development of 
emotional and cognitive life and causes infants to 
differentiate from mother. On the emotional side, 
depressive anxiety intensifies psychic reality as infants 
recognize that bad objects come from projection of 
aggression. This recognition causes guilt. With the pain 
of guilt, infants use their good internal objects to 
restrain their destructive impulses, thus preserving the 
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1 9 1 

object. On the cognitive side, depressive anxiety effects 
an increased correlation between external and internal 
reality, as internal reality more accurately reflects 
external reality. 

Guilt and Reparation 

Guilt and reparation are inherently related to 
depressive anxiety for they are concerned with the loss of 
the loved object. When infants perceive the object as a 
whole, good object and see that their destructive tendencies 
have harmed it, they feel guilt.The phantasied 
complaints and cries of the good object cause guilt, and 
infants attempt to make reparation for their aggression. 127 
Destructive tendencies stimulate guilt, and guilt motivates 
reparation; guilt and reparation are attempts to overcome 
loss and mourning. 128 While appearing to be negative, guilt 
spurs responsibility for preserving the object against 
attack and is thus fundamental to feelings of love. 128 
Guilt initiates the development of love and the construction 
of social relationships. In their drive for reparation. 
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infants make loving contact with mother, and object 
relations are deepened. i33 

Guilt as manifested in reparation is fundamental to the 
development of love and thus to the development of object 
relations. Reparation functions in two ways: (1) it 
restores the other, and (2) it restores the self. Of the 
two, reparation of the self is more prominent because most 
reparation concerns the restoration of destroyed internal 
objects. The direct harm caused external objects is 
minimal, and distinguishing care for the external object 
from the maintenance of survival is difficult. The 
reparation of internal objects does, however, affect 
relations with external objects because infants will, in 
turn, interact with them in more loving and constructive 
ways. 

In reparation, the ego "undoes harm done in phantasy, 
restores, preserves, and revives objects."* 32 Reparation of 
the object, the other, effects relief in infants by undoing 
aggressive phantasies and thus overcomes depressive anxiety 
and guilt. As infants feel the desire to please mother. 
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in the elimination process, for example, or by smiling, 
playing nicely, and even attempting to feed mother, they 
repair their phantasies of destruction and make up for acts 
of destruction. 3 By learning how to make mother happy, 
they learn to take responsibility for her and acquire a feel 
for compassion and sympathy.The development of 
reparation staves off despair and nourishes hope. 

As reparation is closely connected with guilt, it 
contributes to the process of sublimation.' 37 In guilt, 
infants are concerned with having harmed the loved object, 
which is a significant development in ego preservation. The 
desire to repair damaged objects further transforms 
primitive instincts to a higher level of social 
relationship. Manifesting the desire to care for the good 
object (mother), the drive for reparation enhances the 
desire to give and receive libidinal gratification* 33 and 
prepares for more intense object relations. In this 
process, reparation reveals a heightened awareness of 
psychic reality, a heightened awareness of guilt and 
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mourning, and internal objects draw closer to and more 

accurately represent external objects.* - 

Reparation and lessening of guilt liberates the 

creative impulses. When guilt is excessive, infants are too 

filled with depressive anxiety to be creative, but the very 

act of reparation is a creative process.The recreating 

of mother as a new internal and thus external object serves 

as a paradigm for the reparation of all other objects. 

The irrevocable fact that none of us is ever 
entirely free from guilt has very valuable aspects 
because it implies the never fully exhausted wish 
to make reparation and to create in whatever way 
we can. 2 

With the reparation of objects after mother, each new object 
becomes a re-creation of mother. Making reparation is 
central to accepting substitutes for mother and expanding 
the infant world. As the attitude of reparation spreads 
from mother to other adults, infants act toward others as if 

they were their parents, compensating for feelings of 
143 

aggression. 

Mother herself serves, at this point, as an example of 
the world expanded by reparation. As mother cares for her 
infant, she does for her infant what her mother did for her 


3 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:14-15. 
^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 1:335-36. 
^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 1:293-96. 
2 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:259. 


3 Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 1:341-42. 
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or what she would have liked her mother to do for her. 
Following the sublimated instinct to lessen her guilt toward 
her mother, the infant's mother makes reparation for her 
phantasies of aggression toward her own mother. Acting as 
good parents for their children and perhaps for others, 
adults are able to undo feelings of frustration, hate, 
guilt, and despair that they felt as infants and children 
toward their parents.'^ When mothers' guilt and need to 
make reparation are overdeveloped, they can be too 
self-sacrificing and thus impede children's development by 
not letting them feel guilt and make reparation. Children 
then become selfish and unable to feel love and cover their 
feelings of guilt.^ 

Sometimes infants lack the skill to make reparation and 
their attempts go awry. They see the mess they have made 
and conclude that they are hopeless, that their destructive 
impulses will always win out over their attempts at 
reparation. As their case seems hopeless, they are filled 
with despair and self-hatred and deliberately make a bigger 
mess. This turn of the cycle reinforces their destructive 
tendencies, and the loneliness, anxiety, and guilt that 


*^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 1:319. 
*^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 1:312-13. 
^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 1:318-19. 
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l tn 

result are denied . 1 ‘" When reparation is frustrated, infants 

and small children regress to splitting. Guilt inhibits 

creativity and the pain of conflict represses their talents. 

They lose the ability to appreciate others and the ability 

MS 

to experience pleasure. 

Omnipotence 

The paranoid-schizoid position showed that anxiety is 
the key to the Kleinian system. To manage anxiety, infants 
develop defenses, and defenses are an attempt to maintain 
the control and the status of omnipotence. The 
paranoid-schizoid position also showed that persecutory 
anxiety must be contained and that infants employ the 
omnipotent defenses of projection/introjection and splitting 
to bring persecutory anxiety under control. It showed that 
the defenses of omnipotence and control, while causing 
temporary fragmentation of the ego, were essential to the 
internalisation of the good breast which effected the 
security of being loved enough to allow infants to encounter 
the next level of anxiety in the depressive position. In 
the depressive position, if all goes according to plan, 
infants internalize mother as a whole, good object and gain 
a more complete awareness of being loved. The losing and 
regaining of mother in infancy and early childhood is the 


M7 

Klein, Narrative of a Child Analysis . 71. 
‘^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:272. 
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beginning of a life long process of dealing with losing and 
regaining loved objects. 

As persecutory anxiety had to be contained, so 
depressive anxiety must be contained. Some of the same 
omnipotent methods used to counteract persecutory anxiety 
are used to counteract depressive anxiety, though in less 
extreme ways, depending on the ego's ability to face psychic 
reality. Since reparative omnipotence is constructive, 
the drive to reparation enhances the desire to give and 
receive libidinal gratification.* 50 Infancy and early 
childhood is the time for overcoming persecutory and 
depressive anxiety but they are not finally overcome, as the 
major crises of later life attest.* 5 * In some instances, as 
suggested above, infants can sublimate these anxieties and 
can use them to achieve advanced stages of maturity. 

Infants use omnipotent reparation to contain depressive 

) S') 

anxiety. Omnipotent reparation refers to the ability of 
infants to revive and restore mother when she was lost 
because of their destructive tendencies. While the sorrow 
and guilt for destructive tendencies go back to the 
omnipotent phantasies of control in the paranoid-schizoid 
position, destructive tendencies, accompanied by sorrow and 

'■^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein , 3:73. 

1 CQ 

Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis. 380-81. 

* 5 *Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:112-113. 

* 5 ^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:75. 
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guilt, come forward to the depressive position. Now in the 

depressive position, additional sorrow and guilt result from 

destructive tendencies, and infants' hope for security leads 

them to the defense of omnipotent reparation. Reparation, 

153 

then, is a way of defending against destructive impulses 
and is the major defense of the depressive position.* 5 * 

That infants believe that they can control objects by 
repairing them, thus insuring their survival--a feeling 
which undoubtedly derives from the womb and their first 
experiences of the breast--is a manifestation of omnipotent 
phantasy. Eecause integration of the ego is tied up with 
the internalization of the whole, good object, the 
destruction of the whole, good object threatens the survival 
of the ego. 1,3 '' Thus Klein's statement that persecutory 
anxiety is concerned with the threat to the ego and 
depressive anxiety with the threat to the loved object* 35 
needs qualification. Eoth persecutory and depressive 
anxiety ultimately concern the survival of the ego. Indeed, 
desperation about the survival of the ego creates the 
impetus for reparative omnipotence. Depressive anxiety, 
however, does introduce compassion for the external object. 
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In omnipotent reparation, the ego attempts to control 
depressive anxiety. It attempts to gain control by 
repairing damage done to internal and external objects due 

1 C7 

to frustration and aggression. When infants experience 
the success of reparation, the ability to love, the security 
of experimenting with external objects, and the achievement 
of a level of integration, their need to make omnipotent 

]CQ 

reparation decreases. As infants perceive and understand 
external reality, they learn to control it and their trust 
in it grows. Their ability to control and trust external 
reality, while manifesting incomplete ego integration, is 
essential to overcoming persecutory and depressive 
anxiety.*'' 3 The ability to control and trust external 
reality further decreases their need for omnipotent 
reparation. As anxiety lessens, infants are able to face 
psychic reality and to grow in their understanding of the 
external world.* SC 

From this point forward in development, omnipotent, 
reparative phantasy enters all activities and 
sublimations.*^* A greater capacity to endure the anxiety of 

*^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:74. 

158 

Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis . 320; The 
Writings of Melanie Klein . 3:75. 

*'^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:112. 

‘^Klein, The Writings of Melanie Klein. 3:74. 

'^Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis. 316. 
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the depressive position allows a greater sophistication of 
the defenses of reparation and sublimation." Guilt and 
sorrow for having harmed the loved object prompts the repair 
of the loved object, and the subsequent repair of any 
damaged object recapitulates this original reparation. 

Thus, in the beginning, crawling, standing, walking, talking 
become sublimations for the lost or damaged interior 
mother."^ Later, behaving, accomplishing little tasks, and 
eventually doing well in school become sublimations of the 
destructive impulses that caused guilt and sorrow and the 
need for reparation. Underlying omnipotent reparation is 
the desire to assure one's existence by gaining approval 
from greater adult powers.^ 4 

Conclusion 

Since human existence does not merely parallel divine 
existence but expresses it in emptiness/receptivity—since 
the divine form is inherent in human existence--the 
paranoid-schizoid and the depressive positions express the 
divinity through the process of losing and regaining mother. 

The origin of the internal object, however, is crucial 
for the establishment of this principle and thus for the 
integration of the divine and human realities. If the 
internal object originates in instinct, as Klein in her 
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rigorous Freudian mode asserts, infants live in a closed or 
at least very limited intra-psychic system. Here, infants 
project the internal object inherent to instinct and 
manifested in phantasy to mother and then introject her as 
only a slightly modified internal object. Since the 
internal object is inherent to instinct, infant projections 
to the external object are largely aggressive. As a result, 
infants internalise an aggressive and threatening mother. 

This study disagrees with Klein's explicit statement of 
the origin of the internal object because it does not 
account for the receptivity of the senses which take in the 
form of the object; because it does not account for the 
spiritual in an object that is independent of the subject. 
Klein's theory of the origin of the internal object in the 
paranoid-schizoid position is solipsistic; it does not allow 
for any or much communication or relationship between 
subject and object and consequently does not provide a basis 
for trust or faith in another human being. 

Klein's implicit theory of the origin of the internal 
object, as seen in her development of the depressive 
position, is much more hopeful and accords much more with 
the phenomenology of the receptivity of the senses and the 
spirituality of the object. In this psychodynamic approach, 
the internal object originates with the external object. 
Here, infants' instinctual energies receive the good and bad 
part objects, which are split to make them more 
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controllable. They then internalise the good and bad part 
objects and project them to the external object. Gradually, 
as infants synthesize the part objects, they recognise 
mother as a whole object. When they introject mother as a 
whole object, their egos integrate and they experience 
themselves as separate from mother. 

This study agrees with Klein's implicit theory of the 
origin of the internal object as manifested in the 
depressive position. It accounts for the communication and 
relationship between subject and object and thus provides a 
basis for the oneness and wholeness of reality, the union of 
the polarity of good and bad, and, through the 
internalization of the good object, the internalization of 
the divine object. Thus, the receiving of the good object 
is the receiving of the divine object; and the very process 
of receiving the divine object expresses the divine object. 

The next chapter on Donald Winnicott further clarifies 
the origin of the internal object and its consequences for 
psychological and spiritual development. 
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CHAPTER 4 


D. W. Winnicott: The Development of Object Relations 

and the Human Form 

Introduction 

This chapter on D. W. Winnicott advances Klein's 
movement to object relations and thus illustrates more 
clearly the psychological base of the human form of 
emptiness/receptivity. Due to the tension and confusion 
between the biclogical/physiological and the psychodynamic 
in Klein's work, she merely acknowledges the importance of 
mother and the external environment but believes too much 
emphasis has been placed on them. Winnicott, on the other 
hand, believes that psycho-analysis has progressed far 
enough to look more earnestly at the significant effect the 
environment has on infant development. As a starting point, 
Winnicott notes that 

There is nothing in Klein's work that contradicts 
the idea of absolute dependence, but there seems 
to me to be no specific reference to a stage at 
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which the infant exists only because of matprnal 
care, together with which it forms a unity." 

Winnicott emphasises that maternal care or environmental 

provision, as he. often refers to it, and the ego support 

infants draw from it establish the foundations of 

psychological health. He asserts that when all goes well 

with infants, not much attention is paid to maternal care. 4 

But when all does not go well, maternal care needs to be 

evaluated. 

By placing emphasis on environmental provision, 
Winnicott asserts that infants are not the sole content of 
their own experience, that objects need to be there to be 
perceived, and that infants do not project first and then 
introject their own projections but introject perceived, 
external objects. 4 Thus, Winnicott confirms that the human 
gestalt or form--the wholeness and living totality of the 
human person—is the emptiness which receives the form of 
objects. Though Klein only grudgingly acknowledges the 
impact of the environment, Winnicott understands the 
movement of Klein's work to object relations and, as a 
result, sees the splitting dynamic to be basically a result 
of the failure of environmental provision. Further, he 

1 

*D. W. Winnicott, The Maturational Processes and the 
Facilitating Environment (New York: International 
Universities Press, 1965), 42. 

‘Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 49-50. 

"Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 99. 
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understands that tendencies to psychosis cannot be 
attributed only to ego distortion or defense against 
primitive mechanisms.* 

In method, Klein and Winnicctt follow nearly the same 

procedure. They both give most weight to information gained 

in psychoanalysis of adults and children but also rely on 

the direct observation of infants. 

The clues to the understanding of infant 
psychology, including birth trauma, must come 
through psycho-analytic experience where 
regression is a feature. This takes priority over 
intuitive understanding and even over objective 
study of infants and. infant-mother relationships 
in its early stages. 5 

Winnicott’s working hypothesis in analysis is that the same 
conflicts and instinctual responses in regressed adults 
appear in the primal states of infancy and childhood and 
that these conflicts and instinctual responses are at the 
heart of psychosis. In treatment and, as a result, in 
research, transference and counter-transference are the 
means of understanding regression because these dynamics 
feature a replay of early conflicts and instinctual 
responses and allow the unconscious to be linked with the 
conscious. In Winnicott's experience, adult borderline 


Vinnicott, The Maturations! Processes. 49-50. 

. W. Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho- 
Anal vsis, 189. 
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cases have been most instructive for understanding infancy 
and early childhood dynamics. 5 

Thus, Winnicott advances Klein's movement to object 
relations, but he illustrates more clearly the psychological 
base of the human form of emptiness/receptivity. Working 
from the theological foundations of Chapter 2, as did the 
chapter on Melanie Klein, this chapter assumes that human 
existence does not merely parallel divine existence, as 
represented in the New Testament, but, as a word of God, 
expresses divine existence in the form of emptiness/ 
receptivity. Coming after Klein, Winnicott demonstrates the 
importance of environment and also its purpose in 
facilitating "inherent potential" for infant development. 

In this process, Winnicott establishes the psychological 
foundations of the theological reality of emptiness/ 
receptivity. 

The chapter on Hans Urs von Ealthasar’s theology of 
kenosis asserts that Christ was able to empty himself, to 
take on human form, and to reveal the reality of God because 
he was so thoroughly and profoundly loved by God. As a 
consequence, because of Christ's self-emptying, human beings 
are able to consciously endure and even embrace the reality 
of emptying out if they have experienced the love of God 
through other human beings. When Winnicott establishes the 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 151; Through 
Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis . 61, 157, 264. 
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holding environment as facilitative of infant inherited 
potential, he lays the psychological foundation for the 
internalisation of the good human object (mother) being the 
internalisation of the divine object. Thus, Winnicott sets 
the conditions necessary for loss to be emptiness and not 
deprivation and for emptiness to be receptivity. 

This chapter systematizes Winnicott's material thus: 
environmental dynamics, individual dynamics, healthy 
developments, and unhealthy developments. 

Environmental Dynamics 

Winnicott argues cogently for the role of the 
environment and sets a context for the activation of 
instinctual energies. Thus, he brings together the 
environmental and individual polarity in infant and early 
childhood development. Environmental dynamics include the 
"holding environment," adaptation to infant need, and "good 
enough mothering." 

Holding Environment 

Since the field of object relations finds its origin in 
Freudian psychology, it is concerned with instincts or 
drives, as they are sometimes called. The field of object 
relations, however, is a major development of Freudian 
psychology. It asserts that drives are not univocally 
directed to the sexual object but to the object as a whole. 
Within the field of object relations, Winnicott proposes yet 
another development when he asserts that infants' 
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instinctual needs are over-stressed and emphasises 

environmental considerations. 

It is obvious that mother-figures meet the baby's 
instinctual needs. But that side of parent-infant 
relationship has been over-stressed in the first 
fifty years of psychoanalytic literature. It took 
a long time for the analytic world--and thought 
about child development has been powerfully 
influenced by the last sixty or so years of 
psycho-analytic thinking--to look, for example, at 
the importance of the way the baby is held; and 
yet, when you come to think of it, this is of 
primary significance. 

In this section, then, we will consider the significance of 
the holding environment in infant and childhood development, 

Q 

first in its simple and then in its complex form. In its 
simple form, the holding environment responds to infants' 
physical and instinctual needs, and in its complex form, 
which includes the simple, it responds to infants’ 
psychological, intellectual, and relational needs. In 
addition, the complex holding environment is concerned with 
enabling and facilitating infants' individual dynamics for 
growth and development. 

When mothers act as simple holding environment, they 
meet infants’ physical and instinctual needs by taking them 
in their arms, carrying and fondling them, and by body to 
body contact. These holding actions communicate love and 


7 

'ID. W. Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From , 145. 
^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 228. 
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Q 

security to infants' and are their first instinctual 
gratification. If mothers hold their infants securely, 

* fl 

infants will take the holding environment for granted.* v In 

this instance, the holding environment reduces the 

possibility of insult and allows development and eventual 

independence. If, on the other hand, mothers are unable to 

hold their infants securely, they will communicate anxiety 

and distress.** Since the greatest insecurity for infants 

1 ») 

is being insecurely held/* insecure holding could, if 

continued, result in psychosis.* 

As simple holding environment, mothers love infants in 

the process of meeting all their physical needs. They 

monitor all the minute, day-to-day indications of the need 

for environmental adjustment: skin sensitivity, auditory 

and visual sensitivity, hunger, excited and quiet states, 

1 / 

aggression and affection, dominance and dependence, etc.*’ 


Q 

D. W. Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development 
(London: Tavistock, 1965), 147. 

10 , 
‘“Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From , 146; The 

Maturational Processes. ISO. 

"“Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 49. 

Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis . 

98. 

1 3 

Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development . 

147. 

'^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 49; Through 
Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 161. 
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1 5 

Because mothers identify with their infants,*’' they are able 
to read these signs, to adapt to infants’ needs, and to 
maintain a safe environment.*' If the environment is 
unsafe, infants are in distress, they fear fragmentation, 
and they regress to primitive forms of defense. 

When mothers act as complex holding environment, which 
includes the simple, they meet infants' psychological, 
intellectual, and relational needs. At first, physical 
holding included psychological holding, but gradually 
maternal empathy initiates psychological development“' and 

T 0 

holds the two in compatibility. iU Now the psycho-somatic 

relationship begins, and infants acquire a sense of body and 
1 0 

being.*' When mothers have been a constant holding 
environment, infants who at first acted as if mother were a 
part of their own subjectivity begin to perceive her as an 
object.^ 

As mother focuses as an object, infants begin to 
function as subjects which implies the development of 

^Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development. 
18-19. 

1 c 

Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

269. 

1 «T 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 43-44, 48. 
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H 1 

intelligence as separate from psyche. 1 * That infants 
perceive mother as an object implies that she is outside 
them; that they perceive her implies that she is also inside 
them. Thus the symbol formation of the internal object 
indicates that the intellect is organizing psychic content, 

'll 

thus enabling infants to image and to relate to others. 11 

As complex holding environment, mothers adjust their 
presence and support to infant need. When infants 
experience the primal ambivalence of 1ove/hate--now loving 
mother, now hating mother--mother as complex holding 
environment 1 ’ acts as container for infant unintegration and 
allows them to sort out primal ambivalence and to come to 
integration. As complex holding environment, mother 
remains constant, enabling the cycle of unintegration and 

nc 

re-integration to turn without anxiety. Though external 
mother becomes less necessary as infants develop, the 

‘■‘Winnicott, The Maturational Processes , 45. 

00 . 

‘Wmiucott, The Maturational Processes , 45. 

00 

Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

271. 

t) ^ 

“"Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis, 

263. 

0C 

‘"'Winnicott distinguishes unintegration from 
disintegration. Infants resort to disintegration as a means 
of evoking parental attention when neglected. 

Disintegration is painful; unintegration is not. Winnicott, 
The Family and Individual Development . 6. 

nc , 

Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development, 
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maternal holding environment must continue to adapt to 
infants and become more flexible and varied, for it remains 
the basic way of meeting infants' ego needs. 

Adaptation to Infant Heed 

The discussion of adaptation to infant need specifies 
the function of the holding environment. Adaptation to 
infant need first appears in what Winnicott calls "primary 
maternal preoccupation," which is concerned with the care of 
the absolutely dependent infant, 4 and second, in the period 
aftsr primary maternal preoccupation when infant frustration 
becomes prominent. ’ 


‘Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 36-87. 
Therapists seek to provide a reliable holding environment 
for clients who suffered disintegration as infants and 
children. When clients can become dependent on therapists 
who are reliable holding environments, their disintegration 
may become unintegration. The Maturation Processes , 228. 

As holding environments, therapists show understanding for 
clients' deepest anxieties. Sometimes the holding has to be 
physical. The Maturational Processes, 240. In giving 
direct ego support, therapists must avoid interpretations, 
for interpretations attempt to move clients beyond their 
present condition, thus provoking anxiety. For clients who 
already fear disintegration, this would probably be too much 
of a threat. The task of the therapist is to emulate mother 
as holding environment by protecting against the dangers of 
disintegration, annihilation, and falling. The Maturational 
Processes. 241. 

5° 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 86. Because 
absolutely dependent, infants are always "on the brink of 
unthinkable anxiety." The Maturational Processes, 57-58. 
Winnicott, like Klein, is prone to exceed the evidence of 
direct observation. 
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Adaptation during primary maternal preoccupation . 
Primary maternal preoccupation begins during the last weeks 

ftO 

of pregnancy and may continue for months after birth.In 
primary maternal preoccupation, mothers know by the 
empathy that comes with nearly complete identification'* 
what their infants are feeling, expecting, and needing and 
also how to respond. After birth, the identification of 
mother with infants continues to be so strong that they feel 
their infants are still a part of them. * Because of their 
oneness with their infants, mothers are able to use their 
own satisfaction or want of it as a barometer of infant 
content or discontent. During primary maternal 
preoccupation, mothers withdraw from normal human activity 
and enter another psychological state. They enter a state 


5 ° 

Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From . 144-45; The 
Maturational Processes, 85, 147; Through Paediatrics to 
Psycho-Analysis. 302. 

5ft . 

■"Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From. 22. 

'■Winnicott calls it "projective identification." The 
Maturational Processes. 53-54. 

5ft 

‘The word "infant" derives from the Latin word infans 
which means "without speech." Infancy, thus, refers to a 
period of time when needs cannot be expressed directly in 
words, and infants must rely on maternal empathy. 
Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 40. 

'^Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From . 62; The 
Maturational Processes. 53-54, 97. 
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‘'"‘Winnicott, The Maturational Processes , 85. 
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of heightened sensitivity that allows them to be delicately 
attuned to infants' needs. 

Early infant ego development begins in the silence of 
primary maternal preoccupation. As mother intuits 
infants' needs--to be fed, turned over, picked up, put down, 
fondled, etc.--she is beginning to meet their ego needs’' 
which will become more clear later as their psychology 
develops. From the ego relatedness of mother and infant, 
infants shape their image of mother and set the pattern for 
their relationships with others.^ 3 

The special adaptation of primary maternal 
preoccupation depends on the health of the mother and on the 
tranquility and support of the environment." If mothers 
are secure because they themselves have known a stable 
environment during infancy and childhood and have 


3 C 

Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis. 

302. When therapists succeed in setting up a safe 
environment apart from normal human activity, they can enter 
another psychological state. In this state, they may be 
able to attune themselves to clients' needs by using their 
own feelings as a barometer of what their clients are 
feeling. 

77 . 

“'Winmcott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis . 

304. Winnicott sometimes refers to adaptation as "maternal 
ego support." The Maturational Processes. 239. 

33 , 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 86. 

30 

Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

301. 

^"winnicott. Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis . 

304. 


"Winnicott, 


The Maturational Processes, 147. 
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experienced no traumatic reversals in the rest of their 
development, they will naturally and unreflectively enter 
primary maternal preoccupation. If, on the other hand, they 
have not known this stable environment, two kinds of 
difficulties could prevent entry into primary maternal 
preoccupation: (1) compulsive preoccupation with herself 

and her needs and interests, and (2) a pathological tendency 
to obsessiveness that causes her to identify too long and 
then to separate too abruptly. Weaning, which coincides 
with mother's recovery from primary maternal preoccupation 
and return to normal life, does not occur in the first 
instance because there was no attachment and in the second 
because of a too abrupt separation.^ 

Entry into primary maternal preoccupation also depends 
on the tranquility and support of the environment. Mothers 
in this phase are extraordinarily dependent and 
vulnerable.'^ As with the holding environment, which is 
primarily the person of the mother, the environment that 

surrounds the mother is her husband and her and his 

families. If she has a solid relationship with her husband 

and he is able to keep her safe" that she might be 


Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development . 

15-16. 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 85. 

IL 

"Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development. 16. 
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self-concerned and inward/' and if she is accepted by their 
families and thus by society at large, she will enter 
primary maternal preoccupation easily and naturally/' 5 
taking the provision of the environment for granted much the 
way infants do when safe. 

adaptation after primary maternal preoccupation . When 
infant frustration becomes more prominent after primary 
maternal preoccupation, adaptation to infant need is more 
subtle, adaptation after primary maternal preoccupation is 
as much a result of identification with' infants as it was 
during primary maternal preoccupation. Infants would not be 
in a position to experience healthy frustration if their 
mothers had not met all their needs during primary maternal 
preoccupation. During this phase, mothers still identify 
with their infants to the point of giving themselves over to 
them, but now they can no longer rely simply on empathic 
identification but must respond to infants' signals of need. 
The difficulty of their adaptation now consists in 
determining whether infants have fluctuated to the side of 
being merged or to the side of being separate. If the 
former, they may use their empathic identification with 
infants to determine need; if the latter, they must observe 


•"Wmnicott, The Maturatxonal Processes , 147. 
^Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development . 3. 
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l? 

infants' signals to determine need- Gradually, empathic 

;o 

identification fades out altogether. 

In primary maternal preoccupation, mothers adapted so 

f n 

well that infants were unaware of need. However, when 
mothers begin to move out of primary maternal preoccupation 
and return to normal life, they fail to meet infants' 
needs.” This failure sets up the dynamic of frustration. 
Mothers experience a natural movement out of primary 
maternal preoccupation; they can sense that infants need to 
experience frustration and need to learn how to cope with 
it. For infants to be able to manage frustration, however, 
mothers may delay failure of adaptation until infants can 

Cl 

respond with anger instead of trauma. * In this sense, 

failure to adapt, whether part of a natural movement or a 

c 2 

response to signals, is itself a form of adaptation.'' 

adaptation after primary maternal preoccupation 
requires that mothers be quite in tune with themselves and 
with their infants. Failure to be so in tune could mean 
real failure of adaptation. In the stage after primary 

n 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 51-52. 

’’Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 54. 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 87. 

^Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development, 7; 

The Maturational Processes . 96-97. 

'•Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From. 22. 

Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development , 7; 
The Maturational Processes . 96-97. 
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maternal preoccupation, for example, if mothers anticipate 
infant need by means of maternal empathy when they should be 
responding to infants’ signals of need, perhaps because they 
are too impatient to wait on infants, they could violate the 
infant ego by not allowing infants the experience of 
frustration, the satisfaction of anger, and, ultimately, the 
sense of separateness. If this kind of seduction occurs 
often enough, severe damage can be done to the ego."' If 
adaptation is very deficient and infants are unable to 
attach and internalise the good object, they could die.^ 

In instances where adaptation is deficient or 
incomplete, which is the case even in the very beginning, 
infants survive or thrive, depending on the case, by means 
of intellectual compensation. Both in cases of deficiency-- 
where mothering is unreliable—and of mere incompleteness-- 
where mothering is generally reliable--infants’ intellectual 
processes compensate for environmental failures. 1 " In the 
case of environmental deficiency, instead of having their 
own needs met, infants and children survive by learning how 
to satisfy parental need, which means the development of a 
false self.^ In the case of environmental incompleteness, 

53 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 57. 

'^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 146. 

55 Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development . 7; 
Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis . 225. 

'^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes , 146. 
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survival is assured, and infants' and children's 
intellectual processes fill in what was wanting in good 
enough environmental provision. 

Despite the difficulties and subtleties, Winnicott 
asserts that mothers--and fathers following their 
lead—generally quite accurately correspond to infant need 57 
and thus succeed in providing an environment suitable for 
growth. 55 

Good Enough Mothering 

Winnicott's concept of "good enough mothering" 
presupposes and expands the previous considerations of the 
holding environment and adaptation to infant need. In the 
consideration of good enough mothering, object relations 
come clearly into focus. Good enough mothering facilitates 
the emergence of id and the development of a sense of 
omnipotence. The interaction of the facilitating 
1 environment and the energy of the id establish the 
subjectivity of the infant. 

In the first phase of good enough mothering, the 
provision of an environment suitable for physical and 
psychological development 55 facilitates the spontaneous 


emergence of the 

id. 

When mothers 

hold infants in the womb 

57 Winnicott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes, 

54. 

55 Winnicott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes, 

96. 

55 Winnicott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes. 

96. Winnicott 


also refers to good enough mothering as the facilitating 
environment. The Maturational Processes. 239. 
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and then in their arms and adapt to all their needs, they 
communicate love to them. Eeing thus loved, infants begin 
to exist, physically and psychologically. 58 Once existing, 

C* 

their personal dynamics become apparent in id activity/* 

and the ego and the self, have the possibility of 
£0 

developing. If mothers fail to hold infants securely, the 
id does not emerge, and the ego and the self do not develop. 
Consequently subjectivity, objectivity, and therefore object 
relations do not develop. 

In the next phase of good enough mothering, when 
infants feel securely held, mother presents objects to them 
and thus further activates the id. As mother presents 

objects, infants' creative impulses, which find their origin 

S3 

in the id, ignite, and relationship with objects begins. 

In this phase of good enough mothering, mothers do not give 
infants satisfaction but present the breast, first of all, 
and let infants participate by meeting the breast. As 
mother presents objects, infants have no id gratification 


58 Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From, 144-45; 
Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis . 99. 

5 *Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

212 . 

CO 

“‘Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development. 17. 

S3 

Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development . 

18-19. 
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without participation. 6 * Object presentation draws infants 
out of complete identification with mother into the 
possibilities of relationship with her and others. 

The activation of the id and therefore of creative 
energy in the infant by good enough mothering releases 
aggression. For mothering to continue to be good enough, 
mothers have to be able to survive attack. 65 Consistent 
retaliation for infant aggression would indicate that 
mothers lack having their own primal needs met and thus 
cannot afford to set their own interests aside. When 
mothers succeed in surviving infant aggression, they are 
helping infants form a relationship with them and also 
teaching infants how to develop relationships with others. 65 

Good enough mothering allows infants the illusion that 
they have omnipotent control over mother. When infants are 
so identified with mother that the only subjectivity they 
have is mother's, they relate to her as a subjective object 


^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 59-60. The 
environment does not make the infant grow. When good 
enough, the environment facilitates the maturational 
process. For this to happen, the environmental provision in 
an extremely subtle manner adapts itself to the changing 
needs arising out of the fact of maturation. Such subtle 
adaptation to changing need can only be given by a person, 
and one who has, for the time being, no other preoccupation 
and who is "identified with the infant" so that the infant's 
needs are sensed and met, as by a natural process. The 
Maturational Processes . 233. 

65 Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-analysis . 

268 . 


65 Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development , 12. 
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Cl 

over which they exert omnipotent control, and mother's 
nearly perfect adaptation in the stage of primary maternal 

C 0 

preoccupation supports this illusion. “ v Even as infants 

CO 

emerge from the infant/mother relationship into the 
infant-and-mother relationship, mother meets infant needs 
well enough that infants have an experience of 
omnipotence. The experience of having control over 
themselves and over their environment is essential for 
infants to feel secure enough to relate to others. 

As infants move from relating to mother as a subjective 
object to relating to her as an object, mother's,- meeting 
their needs well enough preserves their sense of 
omnipotence. The good enough mother accomplishes this by 
giving what omnipotence demands--again and again. The 
giving of credibility to omnipotence strengthens weak egos, 
and the complete confidence that infants gain in their own 

71 

power forms the basis of the self. 


"^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 224. 

CO 

Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From . 23; The 
Maturational Processes . 146; Through Paediatrics to Psycho- 
Analysis , 238-39. 

CO 

During pregnancy and the first few weeks after birth, 
in the phase of primary maternal preoccupation, "there is no 
such thing as a baby," according to Winnicott, for the 
infant is not yet a unit. Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to 
Psycho-Analysis . 99. 

7C 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 57. 

V 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 145. 
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Mother's meeting infants' needs well enough to preserve 
omnipotence enables them to believe in external reality. 
First, they are able to believe in mother, who is gradually 
becoming a part of external reality. Second, through 
mother, they learn to believe in other external objects. 
Because mother adapts the presentation of objects, they 
believe that they control external reality in the same way 

77 

that they control mother. Maintaining the security of 
their omnipotence, infants are able to relate to mother and 
other external objects and are able to internalize them. 

When objects are internalized, infants can sustain their 
omnipotent control over them. 

The complete confidence that infants have in their own 
power, as it enables the internalization of good enough 

7 1 

mother, also forms the basis of symbol development. The 
formation of internal objects—which is really the creation 
of symbols—replaces the literalness of shared subjectivity 
with mother with the symbolic relationship with her aS an 
internal object. Identification with the subjectivity of 
mother is literal because infants can identify only with 
her. Relationship with mother as an internal object is 
symbolic because it allows infants to relate with many other 


‘^Winnicott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes, 

146. 

73 Winnicott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes, 

146. 

74 . 
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objects as well. Thus, good enough mothering helps join 
infants to the external world. 

as good enough mother is internalized as a whole 
object, infants believe in the goodness of the environment 
and, at the same time, have the possibility of standing 
alone. Standing alone means that they do not need to have 
the constant presence of the external mother because they 

7 C 

have internalised her."* The internalisation of mother, by 
which mother is transformed and becomes uniquely personal in 
infants, enables infants to internalize others. The 
internalisation of objects indicates that infants are no 
longer identified but in relationship with the other. The 
internalisation of mother, then, establishes subjectivity, 
objectivity, and the possibility of object relations. 

Individual Dynamics 

When instinct and id began to appear in the context of 
omnipotence at the end of the previous section, the focus of 
consideration began to shift from environmental to 
individual dynamics. Individual dynamics refer to all the 
movements, impulses, and drives for life which are innate 
and therefore which the environment cannot provide but only 
enable. The consideration of individual dynamics will 
include the following topics: the maturational process, 
aggression, and creativity. 


1 C 

"'Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 21-32. 
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Maturations! Process 

Though Winnicott asserts that maturational processes 

nc 

are the driving force of development, he regularly 
intersperses reminders that environmental provision enables 
the maturational processes to function: the environment 

77 

determines the coming into being of infants"; it is 

70 

absolutely necessary, especially at first,' it gives 
maturational processes a chance to evolve^; without 

Oft 

environmental provision, maturational processes wither*” and 
growth halts.^ Despite the importance of environmental 
factors, however, growth and development spring from 
individual dynamics. Parents, for example, must simply 
accept the infant born to them, for they can do nothing 
about the infant's maturational processes.^ In any case, 
the facilitating environment and the maturational process 
are both necessary for growth and development, one as 
enabling and facilitating, the other as energizing and 
initiating. 


76 

Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From. 144; The 
Maturational Processes . 68, 74. 

77 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes , 40. 

? 0 

Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development. 19; 
The Maturational Processes. 47, 68. 

79 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 97, 239. 

°C 

“Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start Prom. 73. 

V 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 103-04. 

07 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 85. 
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The maturational process refers to the pattern of 

infant growth and development that instinctual energy 

initiates and sustains throughout the life cycle. 

This term "maturational process" refers to the 
evolution of the ego and of the self, and includes 
the whole story of the id, of the instincts and 
their vicissitudes, and of defenses in the ego 
relative to instinct. 3 

In Winnicott, instinctual energy is the mysterious, 
spontaneous life force that causes the heart to beat, the 
passion to swell, and the psyche to fantasize. Because 
instinctual, the maturational process concerns the inherited 
potential which the environment assumes, cannot give, and 
must accept. 

Being the life force of the maturational process, 

instinct drives infants from identification with mother to 

differentiation, from the experience of the external object 

through frustration to creation of the internal object, from 

needing mother to be a container for their unintegration to 

integration, from absolute need of mother to the ability to 

be alone, from omnipotence and control to emptiness and 

receptivity. Beginning with the activity of instinct, the 

maturational process becomes more complex as infants become 

0 1 

aware of inside and outside, of psyche and soma. J- 


93 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 35. 
^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes , 224, 239. 
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Inherited potential as manifested in instinct pushes 

os 

toward growth and development. It pushes infants to 
integration, to object relating, and to the development of 
relationships.^" Belonging clearly to the individual and 
being intimately related to instinct in its push to 
development, inherited potential and the self are nearly 
equivalent realities. 

The central self could be said to be the inherited 
potential which is experiencing a continuity of 
being, and acquiring in its own way and at its own 
speed a personal psychic reality and a body- 
scheme." 7 

Because of their inherited potential, infants grow and 

00 

develop in their own way and in their own time ; their 
inherited potential thus effects their physical and 

go 

psychological development. 

Aggression 

The previous section focused on instinct as the energy 
and spontaneity and thus the driving force of the 
maturational process. This section focuses on aggression as 
the manifestation of instinct. The immediate goal of 
aggression is differentiation and integration of the ego. 

The ultimate goal of aggression and therefore of instinct is 

35 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 43. 

ge 

Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From , 144.-, 

01 , 

‘Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 46. 

39 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 96. 

99 . 

Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From , 28. 
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the development of the self. Winnicott understands the self 
to include the ego and the id (instinct). Since the ego is 
a development of the id and instinct, he would say that 
instinct and the id are profoundly intimate to the self. 

This discussion raises the problem of the origin of 
aggression. Winnicott finds more satisfying evidence for 
saying aggression originates in instinct rather than in 
frustration. The argument for the origin of aggression in 
frustration, as orthodox theory holds, asserts that the 
"primitive love impulse" (id) reacts aggressively because a 
perfect feed and complete satisfaction are impossible. 
Aggression is reactive to the reality principle. Therefore, 

Oft 

aggression is due to frustration. 

The argument which Winnicott favors asserts that the 
"primitive love impulse" (id) is active when the ego is 
still forming and unintegrated. Because the ego is 
unintegrated, responsibility is non-existent. Therefore, 
aggression is not reactive anger, and destruction is merely 
coincidental to id satisfaction. Aggression becomes 
reactive anger, and destruction intended only when the 
infant has a measure of integration and fear of retaliation 
exists. Winnicott finds the second of the two arguments 

90 

Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis, 

210 . 

91 

3i Motility in the womb, e.g., biting and grasping, 
supports the second argument and would be, thus, a precursor 
of aggression. Winnicott, The Family and Individual 
Development. 12. 
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most cogent and locates the origin of aggression in 

. . 31 

instinct. '* 

Winnicott expands and strengthens the second argument 
when he asserts that aggression "creates the quality of 
externality. 

It is generally understood that the reality 
principle involves the individual in anger and 
reactive destruction but my thesis is that 
destruction plays its part in makiiig^reality, 
placing the object outside the self. ‘ 

For Winnicott, aggression and consequent destruction mark 

the moment when omnipotence is modified, and the object 

becomes external.^ 5 

Because aggression originates in instinct, Winnicott 
states that aggression, being the movement of the life force 
in the infant, catalyzes instinct and becomes the 
manifestation of instinct. Aggression manifests the 
"primitive love impulse" (id) which, at first, is incapable 
of responsibility.^ Being incapable of responsibility at 
this stage, infant aggression cannot be the expression of 
anger or hate. Hence aggression is a "primitive love 
impulse" and not a "primitive love/hate impulse." When 

^Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis, 

210 . 

^D. W. Winnicott, Playing and Reality (New York: 

Basic Books, 1971), 93. 

^Winnicott, Playing and Reality. 91. 

95 

Winnicott, Playing and Reality , 91. 

56 Winnicott, The Maturational Processes , 22. 
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infants follow their instinct, they are aggressive, first 

Q7 

with the part-object and later with the whole object. In 
the instance of the whole object, frustration adds to the 
aggression that flows from instinct. The expression of 
instinct in aggression makes infants feel good and enhances 
their self-confidence^ as they feel in control and even 
omnipotent. 

Since aggression and instinct are co-extensive in the 
period prior to mother becoming a separate object, 

OQ 

aggression with mother is normal. 1 At this stage, because 
infants are unintegrated, they are incapable of responsible 
behavior and are unconcerned about the effect of their 
aggressiveness on mother. They destroy the valued object 
with unconcern because they have not yet experienced guilt, 

. IQ* 

reparation, and compassion. 

When aggression provoked by frustration occurs, 
aggression and instinct are no longer co-extensive, and the 
phase of infant and mother separateness begins.Thus, the 
aggressiveness which originates in instinct but which 

Q? 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 76-77. 

QQ 

Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis . 

207. 

an 

Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis, 

154. 
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•““Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis, 

206. 
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frustration now piques enables infants to know mother as an 
object and themselves as subjects. If they are to recover 

from being merged with mother and to avoid sinking into 

1 

unhealthy introversion,* 01 ' infants need to be aggressive with 
their persecutors--those causing them frustration--in the 
external world. They do this to preserve the sense of 
internal goodness that resides in instinct against 
threatening external forces.*““ Along with the experience of 
themselves as separate persons, infants now live having an 
inside and an outside, knowing the difference between 

'AC 

fantasy and externality. 

Gradually, the experience of mother receiving and 
surviving their aggression enables infants to integrate 
their aggressive instincts. As a result, they take for 
granted that aggressive impulses are a normal part of human 
life, and they are able to integrate the force of instinct 
into their lives, neither being overwhelmed by its power, 
nor fearfully repressing it because of its potential for 

ini , 

* Klein would call this the paranoid-schizoid position. 

*®^Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psvcho-Anal vsis , 

208. Infants become angry when mothers fail to adapt to 
their need. Failure to adapt and reactive anger is 
necessary for differentiation. If mothers give no cause for 
anger, infants will fail to integrate aggression and love, 
and their development will be arrested. The Maturational 
Processes. 85-87. 

•Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis , 

209. 

‘“^Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis, 

207, 268. 
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damage. As mother receives and survives infant aggression, 
infants perceive the destructive effects of their 
aggression. The incipient awareness of the destructiveness 
of their aggression deepens the experience of the 
separateness of mother--the primal object--and provides the 

i nc 

background for the development of object love.*”” At this 
point, the experience of mother's separate and personal 
existence enables infants to diffuse the hatred they feel 

■ ^7 

toward the objects beyond their control.' 1 ' 

Creativity 

The creative nature of aggression further specifies the 
instinctual nature of the maturational process. As the 
previous section showed, the creative side of aggression 
effects a quality of externality by placing the object 
outside the infant. This section focuses on the experience 
of the external object and the creation of the internal 
object. 

Infants and children need to create to survive. They 

i no 

rely on maternal adaptation to enable them to create,*”" but, 
as a development of the maturational process, the power to 
create comes from within. Further, infants need to create 
to thrive for, in fulfilling this need, they come to exist 

m r\C 

"“"Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

268. 

107 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 90. 

* C8 Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From . 49. 
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and to live their own lives.The process of creativity 
evolves in object relating, and object relating begins with 
feeding. 

' i n 

Earliest feeding ignites creative potential"" as 
infants believe that they have created the breast that 
satisfies their hunger. Thus, object relating and the 
creation of the object begin simultaneously with the 
dialogue between infant need and presentation of objects. 

As infants feel an undefined need, mother anticipates and 
presents the object that meets the need. Because of the 
undefined nature and the satisfaction of the need, infants 

ill 

feel that their desire created the object.'’** At this point, 
the object is one dimensional for the infant, being neither 
internal or external. 

Eecause the object exists apart from infants, their 
creation of the object is an illusion and manifests their 
developing interior lives.The infant illusion of 
creating the object develops when the hungry infant and a 

iC3 Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development , 12; 
Home Is Where We Start From. 52-53. 

"Winnicott, Through Pediatrics to Psycho-Analysis , 

223. 

■* 1 1 

"‘Winnicott, The Maturational Processes, 62; Through 
Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis . 238-39. 

** i Note again must be made that both the external and 
the internal are real and that, in this context, illusion is 
real because it points to the reality of interior and 
psychological life. Illusion here is understood to be the 
ego’s attempts at organizing experience. 
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mother with a breast full of milk meet one another’s needs. 
In the relieving of one another's needs, infants' and 
mothers’ experience overlap. For a time, they share the 

•» i 3 

same reality."' Though a mother's reality is altered by 
being in primary maternal preoccupation, she still has a 
sense of her own ego and self. This sense enables mothers 
to let infants dominate the feeding process. Infants, on 
the other hand, whose ego and sense of self is just 
developing, enter fully into the illusion. Eeing physically 
satisfied and emotionally united to mother, infants 
construct the illusion of having created, first, the breast 
and, second, mother. This experience affirms the 

1 i £ 

possibility of illusion to infants. Without the 

overlapping of experience and the sharing of reality which 
results in the development of illusion," 3 the infant psyche 
and the environment would not connect."^ The illusion of 
having created the object points the way for infants to the 
realization of objective and subjective realities. 


"Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-analysis , 
152-53, 240. 

^ 1 £ 

"‘Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-analysis, 

163. 

_ 

•Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. , 
239-40. Winnicott sometimes uses the term "fantasy" as the 
equivalent of illusion. 

"Slinnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis, 
130, 224, 230. 
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Infant creativity concerns the creation of the internal 

or the subjective object, not the external object. 

Winnicott avoids saying that infant creativity concerns the 

creation of the internal object because he does not want to 

resolve the paradox that infants create what is already 

there, but the resolution of the paradox is implied in his 

statement that the creation of the internal object is the 

beginning of object relating. 

In health the infant creates what is in fact lying 
around waiting to be found. Eut in health the 
object is created , not found . ... A good 
object is no good to the infant unless created by 
the infant. Shall I say, created out of need? 

Yet the object must be found in order to be 
created. This has to be accepted as a paradox and 
not solved by a restatement that, by its 
cleverness, seems to eliminate the paradox. 

Without making any comment about the status of the paradox 

or why Winnicott wants to preserve it, the existence of the 

external object apart from the infant is evident and becomes 

manifestly evident to the infant at the time of weaning and 

1 1 0 

the depressive position.**“ This is the moment of 

i 1 Q 

disillusionment.** However, the existence of the internal 


i in 

“Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 181. 
“Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis. 

163. 

"Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis . 

240. 
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object as created by the infant continues and provides a 

’ If* 

bridge between the psyche and the environment.*' 1 '' 

The assertion that the object that infants create is an 
internal object is only the assertion that for infants to 
perceive an object, they must create it."* In the sense 
that infants must create to perceive, creation is 
instinctual. For example, the breast is not in infants 
before they perceive it, and the breast that is within them 
when they do perceive it is not the same as the external 
object. Thus infants do create the breast, the internal 
object, that they find.* 1 ’ 1 ' 

The change in the object from external and physical to 

internal and psychological enables infants to retain their 

123 

omnipotent control and to develop a personal view of the 

1 

world.* When infants internalize the good and the bad 
breast and then the good and the bad mother, they create the 
good and bad object as a way of controlling their 
environment, and their creation of the good and bad object 

: ‘*T7innicctt, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Anal vsis . 

130. 

* ii Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 90; Through 
Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis . 163, 239. 

i “The role of the analyst is to let clients think up or 
create the analyst. The analyst then tries to become the 
client's creation. 

*''Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

130. 

‘Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From , 40. 
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is, at the same time, an interpretation of reality. The 
control and the interpretation of objects permits infants to 
relate to objects and to have them relate to one another 
under their control. Thus bad objects attack the infant ago 
from within, and thus infants attempt to preserve the good 
and to be rid of the bad.' 11 ”' In their attempts to maintain 
control, infants inevitably develop a personal view of the 
world. 

With the creation of internal objects and the 
development of a personal view of the world, infants begin 
to acquire symbols. Symbols arise when infants become 
attached to the internalized, created object. While these 
symbols are intensely personal in the beginning, they become 
the basis of communication. When infants project the 
illusion of their internal objects, they extend private 
symbol to external reality and in the process, discover if 
others share them. Ultimately, the communization of private 
symbols forms the basis for art and religion in society.* 4 * 

Healthy Developments 

The interaction of environmental and individual 
dynamics can result in healthy and unhealthy developments 

'Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

130. 

ne 

“Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 146. 

■77 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes , 90. 

■Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

230. 
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for infants. This section considers healthy developments. 
For Winnicott, a good holding environment is the necessary 
condition for the maturational processes to produce growth. 
Briefly, then, this section focuses on the survival and 
non-retaliation of mother as manifestations of the good 
holding environment before considering guilt and reparation, 
the depressive position and the stage of concern, and ego 
integration and the true self. 

Survival and Non-Retaliation 

Winnicott considers maternal survival and non- 

i no 

retaliation as equivalent terms.* t3 When infant aggression 
does not threaten mother, she has no need to retaliate. If 
it threatens her and she retaliates, infants perceive her 
anxiety and her non-survival. They know that the 
environment is unsafe for experimentation with instinctual 
behavior. When mothers receive infants' aggressiveness and 
destructiveness as gift, they assure a safe environment for 
experimentation.* The test of mothers' ability to survive 
occurs especially, according to Winnicott, when infants are 
between six months and two years old. 13 * 

When mother is able to receive infant aggression and 
destruction as gift, her steadiness of response enables 

133 Winnicott, Plavinq and Reality. 90. 

* Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis . 

270. 

* 3-l Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 102-03. 
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infants to perceive her as a whole person and to discontinue 
splitting her into the good and the bad mother. As they 
perceive mother as a whole person, they learn to 
discriminate between their own destructive and loving 

i in 

behavior, and the split begins to heal.* Eecause of 

mother's survival and non-retaliation, infants recognize 

mother as separate from themselves, and they begin to live 

1 11 

in a world of objects.* J 

The destructiveness, plus the object's survival of 
the destruction, places the object outside the 
area of objects set up by the subject's projective 
mental mechanisms. In this way a world of shared 
reality is created which the subject can use and 
which can^feed back other-than-me substance in the 
subject. 

Mother is now an object outside of infant projection, and 
she is able now to reinforce infants' separate existence. 

7 1C 

At this point, guilt begins and becomes normal.* 

When mother receives both loving and destructive 

1 1C 

actions as gift, infants feel anxiety and guilt.' 1 ”' 

According to Winnicott, mother's non-retaliating acceptance 
of infants' love and destruction leaves a hole of guilt in 
them. As mother is stable, loving, and non-retaliating, 

* 1*1 

Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

267. 

^Htfinnicott, Playing and Reality. 90. 

'Winnicott, Playing and Reality , 94. 

•Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

270. 

‘Winnicott, The Maturational Processes, 102-03, 
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infants are able to tolerate the guilt left by their 

’ in 

instinctual aggression and destructiveness" and are able to 
take more instinctual risk and experience more guilt. 
Mother's stability and her loving acceptance assures infants 
that they will have the opportunity of filling the hole of 
their guilt by making reparation. The result is that 
mother's loving non-retaliation allows infants to experiment 
with their instincts. Their experimentation enriches them 
while extending their experience of guilt, making possible a 
larger gift. 133 
Guilt and Reparation 

Guilt and reparation are the same reality when the 

dynamics between mother and infant are healthy. The 

variable for determining whether guilt and reparation are 

the same reality and whether the mother-infant relationship 

is healthy is mother's availability or unavailability to 

receive reparation. Confidence in the availability of 

mother for making reparation--for making a contribution--is 
1 1 c 

essential"" to sustaining feelings of guilt for destructive 
tendencies." 3 If she survives and is non-retaliatory and 
therefore available, guilt and reparation are the same 

1 37 

Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-analysis , 

270. 

* 33 Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Anal vsis , 

271. 

’90 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes , 23. 
‘Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 103. 
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dynamic. If she is unavailable, her absence frustrates 

reparation, and infants are left with the anxiety of guilt 

* ;1 

which grows into loss of vitality and depression."* When 
mother is available and reparation is a possibility, infants 
are able to tolerate the ambivalence of guilt. Guilt is 
"anxiety felt because of the conflict between love and hate. 
Guilt-sense implies tolerance of ambivalence." Guilt 
concerns the ambivalence of holding a positive internal 
object and, at the same time, feeling destructive tendencies 
toward it." J In the normal course of instinctual activity, 
infants fear losing mother, as it were, at their own 
hands. As their fear expresses their love of mother and 
her loss expresses their tendency to destructiveness, the 
ambivalence of guilt is in full force. The confidence that 
infants gain from the possibility of making reparation 
mitigates and allows them to sustain the anxiety of guilt." 


^‘Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis , 

270. 


1 1* 

"^Winnicott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes, 

15-17. 

"^Winnicott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes, 

73. 

^Wnnicott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes, 

23. 

"^Winnicott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes , 

76-77. 


Eecause clients have lacked an available mother or 
mother-figure, they may lack the confidence that reparation 
is possible and consequently have difficulty sustaining the 
knowledge of their destructiveness. They can often sustain 
it, however, if they realize constructiveness at the same 
time. When this is the case, they might need to be 
laudatory of persons, past or present, with whom they are in 
conflict before expressing their destructive feelings. The 
Maturational Processes , 80-81. 
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When mother's availability enables infants to sustain 
guilt, they restore her as an internal object by 
contributing and making reparation to the external object.* ,u 
Thus feelings of guilt mark an emotional advance.* As 
infants are able to sustain guilt, they learn to accept and 
not project it. At this point, guilt becomes the basis of 

’4P 1 4Q 

responsibility*‘“ and creativity.*’ With the emergence of 
guilt, psychological life takes shape, and the emotions and 
the ego begin to form. 

Mother’s unavailability deprives infants and causes 
them to regress to a primitive state of anxiety. They lose 
their holding environment and the capacity to make 
reparation.‘ wv Instinct is inhibited and splitting replaces 
the capacity to feel guilt.*^* Infants retreat to 
gratification but are unable to feel affection. If mother 


•^innicott, The Maturational Processes . 24, 102-03; 
Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis , 131-132. 

1 *7 . 

"Wmnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Anal vsis . 
206-07. 

^^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 24. 
**%innicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis . 

91. 

■'^Winnicott, Through Pediatrics to Psycho-Anal vsis . 

271. 

’Cl , 

Wmnicott, The Maturational Processes . 24. 
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is unavailable, they smother their instincts and exist in a 
crude state of anxiety.'"^ 

The period when mother's availability is especially 
crucial for meeting the ambivalence of guilt begins at about 
six months and may continue through the second year. During 
this span, as infants learn to tolerate the ambivalence of 
guilt, they learn to perceive the loved object and the hated 

1 fi 

object as one.* When the object becomes one in them, their 
ego integrates, and guilt and reparation instructs them in 
the art of giving. In this way, they learn to grow in human 
relationships. Since infants learn these lessons in play, 
adults must be available to receive the gifts of play and 
must be alert not to preempt their giving by being too 
helpful.*** Thus, reparation fills the hole that guilt 
leaves and transforms destructiveness into social 
relationships. If reparation is unreceived, aggression 

ICC 

returns .**■' 

The Depressive Position and the Stage of Concern 

Winnicott acknowledges his debt to Klein in his 
development of the stage of concern. He notes that the 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes, 102-03; 

Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis . 271. 

•Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 102-03. 

•'Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis , 

271. 

1 S5 

•■'■'Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Anal vsis . 

207. 
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achievement of integration in adults through analysis 
inspired the consideration of the depressive position as a 
new stage of infant development.* He agrees that the 
depressive position commences around the sixth month, only 

■* C7 

becoming final, if at all, much later*' 1 '; that prior to the 

l CO 

depressive position infant and mother were merged ; that 
infants perceive both the quiet and excited mother; that 
infants must synthesize the quiet mother and excited mother 

1 :q 

to grow into the depressive position* ; that in the 
depressive position, infants experience themselves as a 
separate unit and mother as a whole; that the depressive 
position concerns the movement from a lack of compassion and 

i cn 

guilt to sorrow and reparation* , that guilt and the 
tendency to reparation are present simultaneously; and 
finally, that the depressive position concerns the ability 


*^®Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Anal vsis . 

204. 

* Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis . 

265. 

‘"^Winnicott, Thro ug h Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis, 

266. 

* 53 Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Anal vsis . 

267. 

*cn , 

‘“'Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

265. 
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of infants to endure the anxiety of guilt and to sustain 
hope. 1 ^ 1 

Winnicott acknowledges his debt to Klein but holds that 

the degressive position is mis-named because of its negative 
1 

connotations. 4 In Klein, the term "depressive position" is 
intended to designate a normal, healthy process.* As 
infants differentiate, they develop a psychic life and, at 
the same time, acquire the strength to endure its stresses. 
The basic stress that they must endure is depression, but 
because they grow in ego strength and identity, their 

in 

depression is an achievement.*” In this context, depression 
is a sign of an undisrupted ego and indicates the likelihood 

l cc 

that infants can endure and resolve their dif f icul ties. * 0J 

Here being depressed is an achievement, and 
implies a high degree of personal integration, and 
an acceptance of responsibility for all the 
destructiveness that is bound up with living, with 
instinctual life, and with anger and 
frustration. 6 

The term "depressive position," however, suggests a "stage 
of depression, or mood illness," which usually would 

1 ffi 

*‘Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

264. 

1 Z 1 ) 

* Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 176. 
‘Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis . 

264. 

ijl 

‘“’Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 17 6. 
‘Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From. 73-74. 
‘^•Jinnicott, The Maturational Processes. 176. 
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originate in a failure of the holding environment. Infants 
who are deprived of ordinary good care are not examples of 

t n 

the depressive position." Eecause of its negative 
connotations, Winnicott prefers the term "stage of 
concern."*^ 

Winnicott*s "stage of concern" connotes achievement and 

development and thus nuances the understanding of this 

crucial transitional process in significant ways. Assuming 

mother's availability to both receive destructive id drives 

and also to receive reparation, the stage of concern could 

be defined as the ability of infants to hold guilt while 

1 59 

being attentive to opportunities to make reparation.* 

Eecause of mother’s availability, concern is not ambivalent, 
like guilt, and thus implies the simultaneity of guilt and 

1 70 

reparation and the integration of the ego.* When mother is 

available, guilt is not just guilt but becomes concern. 

Concern, then, is the responsibility infants take for 

control of instinctual behavior when they see how it affects 

'V 

others and for the reparation of the damage done.* 

t C7 

* Winnicott, Through Pediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis , 
264-65. 

'Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis , 
206-07. 

•Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 82. 

tip 

^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes, 73. 

“‘Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development, 13; 
The Maturational Processes . 77. 
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Since infants make reparation to mother in the stage of 
concern, they are clearly no longer merged but relate to her 
both as an external and an internal object. Infants' 
ability to relate to her as an internal object initiates the 
construction of imaginative framework. On the depressive 
side of the stage of concern, infants arrange their good and 
bad internal objects for battle, the good being the 
internalised surviving, non-retaliating mother and the bad 
the retaliating, punishing mother. When the external mother 
is surviving and non-retaliating and the surviving, 
non-retaliating, internal mother is in the ascent, the onset 
and resolution of this battle builds ego strength and 

1 *14 

fosters integration .~ Eventually, the imaginative 
framework that develops will be the foundation of a 
philosophy of life, whether articulated or not. 

When the stage of concern carries through to maturity, 

it involves a harmonious resolution of the tension between 

personal growth and life in society. Mature persons can 

live in society without repressing personal spontaneity; 

they can satisfy their personal needs without being 

destructive to others. Further, they can even take 

1 11 

appropriate responsibility for others.* 


'17 • 

* Wmnicott, The Maturational Processes . 73. 
•^innicott, Home Is Where We Start From. 75. 

* ,7innicott, The Maturational Processes . 33-84. 
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Ego Integration and the True Self 

In the stage of concern, where guilt and reparation are 
the same reality, infants achieve ego integration and begin 
to develop the true self in relationship with others. Ego 
integration results from the interaction of a surviving, 

'75 

non-retaliating mother and instinctually active infants.* 
When infants experience environmental security, they can 
integrate destructive and loving impulses and, in the 
process, become whole. If the environment is safe, they 
can risk experimenting with their destructive tendencies 
with the result that they learn to protect loved objects and 
themselves from the consequences. If the environment is 
secure enough to let them develop the self, they will 
experience the creative power of their instinctual drives. 
For infants to have access to the power of their instinctual 
drives in order to negotiate the complex process of ego 
integration and the development of the true self, they 
require an "environment that is indestructible in essential 
respects." i ^ 

When the holding environment is in place, infants' 
instinctual power effects an experience of "I" which 
includes the experience of "everything else is not I." 

''“Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Rnalvsis, 

150. 

•^innicott, The Maturational Processes. 56. 

^Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From . 94-95. 
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Then, through the accumulation of experience, one being 

i 70 

mother's assertion of her own individuality,*' the "I" 
begins to relate to the "not I" through introjection and 
projection. Finally, the "I" gains the sense that the "not 

1 70 

I" perceives and acknowledges the "I's" existence.* When 
infants achieve this state of integration, they perceive 
mother as a whole object and other objects as objects. If 
mother is an external whole, infants become a unit inside 

1 fl* 

their own skin with psychological integration.* u Through 

integration, infants experience their psychosomatic 

existence. Unconsciously relying on the stability of the 

holding environment and on their instinctual power, infants 

develop a sense of omnipotence which allows them to take 

1 8 1 

control of their world. 

To get to the point of integration or "I am," infants 
rely on the holding environment to keep them together. 

During the period when the holding environment is essential, 
infants are experimenting with and coming to trust their 
instinctual processes more and more. Within the container 

‘^innicott, The Maturational Processes . 239 
Wmncott, The Maturational Processes. 61. 

'^innicott, The Maturational Processes. 75. 

IQ' 

‘The purpose of analysis is ego integration. A sign 
of ego integration is the development of omnipotence which 
allows the individual to get control over personal traumata. 
As a result, individuals become free of the impinging 
environments of infancy and childhood. Winnicott, The 
Maturational Processes. 168. 
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of the holding environment, infants have the freedom to 

i O') 

experience the anxiety of being unintegrated.•“ 1 Being 
unintegrated means being able to experiment with instinctual 
drives. As long as the holding environment surrounds them, 
infants can risk being reckless without having to worry 
about hurting anyone. The holding environment allows them 
to go through phases of unintegration and re-integration 
without o\ r erwhelming anxiety;* it allows them the 
experience of "I" and "not I" free from the threat of 
impingement; it allows them the experience of subjectivity 
and objectivity.*"' 

The development of the self becomes particularly 
apparent when infants have internalised the holding 
environment and do not need the constant presence of the 
external holding environment to keep them together. Because 
of the security of the internal holding environment, infants 
have the capacity to relax into being alone. On these 
occasions, infants can risk being unintegrated. As they 
continue to experiment with their instinctual drives, they 


IS? 

Wihnicott, The Maturational Processes. 44. 
^^Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development. 


1 ni 

* Disintegration is a defense against unintegration 
when maternal ego support is absent. It protects infants 
against the anxiety of being without a holding environment 
during absolute dependence. The chaos of disintegration may 
be just as unreliable as the environment, but since it is 
created by infants, at least it falls within their 
omnipotence. Winnicott, The Maturational Processes , 61. 
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are without intentionality but are not reactors. During 
this state of relaxation, their instinctual drives guide 
them and are the basis of real, personal experience.*"' 

Thus, the true self develops. 

In early infancy, the ego was the sum total of the 
person because the self had not yet had the opportunity to 
emerge. 1 When it does emerge, it clearly is not the 
holding environment, the ego, or even the instinctual 

' 07 

drives.*" Eeing more descriptive than definitional, the 
true self originates in the spontaneity of biological 
aliveness; it takes form with mental organization and the 
coordination of sensori-motor activity;" it is expressed in 

1 Oft 

spontaneous actions and personal thinking.* Because of the 
development of the subject/object relationship and the 
ability to perceive, know, and create, the self is 

* 

intimately related to the development of intelligence.*' 

The true self could be said to be the inherited 
potential which is experiencing a continuity of 
being, and acquiring in its own way and at its own 


^^Winnicott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes, 

34. 

^^Winnicott, 
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speed a personal psychic reality and a personal 
body-scheme. A 

Only the true self, Winnicott asserts, can ever feel real 
and hopeful.* 52 In the end, the true self remains 
mysterious. 

Unhealthy Developments 

The interaction of environmental and individual 
dynamics can result in unhealthy and healthy developments 
for infants. This section considers unhealthy developments. 
For Winnicott, unhealthy developments are due to the failure 
of the holding environment. When the holding environment 
fails, the environment impinges on infants. For the sake of 
survival, infants either react to or comply with 
impingement. In reaction, infants struggle to maintain the 
true self. In compliance, they develop a false self to hide 
the true self. This section, then, follows the order of 
impingement, reaction, compliance, and false self. 

. tOS 

Impingement' ^ 

According to Winnicott, impingement is the source of 
unhealthy developments. When infants must protect 
themselves against impingement, the central core of the ego 


141 . 

* Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 46. 

1Q1 , 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 133; Through 
Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis. 292. 

193 

Klein refers to this dynamic as persecution. 
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is affected.*" It is affected because impingement disrupts 
what Winnicott calls "continuity of being" and thus disturbs 
the process of integration.' 35 Maternal absence and maternal 
retaliation are examples of impingement. 

When mothers are absent for a prolonged period during 
the phase of absolute dependence, which corresponds with 
primary maternal preoccupation, infants suffer loss of 
protection. Since the presence of no other suffices during 
this phase of merger with mother, infants experience 
mother’s absence as impingement. The loss of mother nearly 
equates with loss of existence. During the period of 
relative dependence, mother's absence provokes anxiety which 
retards the development of a sense of existing. The result 

i qc 

is that ego structures are not firmly established.* 

Maternal failure to meet dependency needs means impingement 

197 

and disruption of continuity of being. 

When mother retaliates in response to infants' 
instinctual aggression because her own primal needs were 
inadequately met, infants lose the holding environment, 
endure inhibition of instinct, and are generally 
impoverished. The security of the holding environment 


* 94 Winnicott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes, 

46-47. 

’O' . 

•"Winnicott, 
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Processes, 

71. 

* 35 Winnicott, 
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Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis. 296. 
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allows infants to experiment with their instincts. With the 
loss of the holding environment and the inhibition of 
instinct, infants cannot feel the guilt that flows from 
instinctual aggression, nor can they feel the affection that 

i qo 

develops with making reparation.* 

If mother retaliates and therefore does not survive 
instinctual aggression or if the environmental mother is 
unavailable to receive reparation, concern and 
responsibility cannot develop and in their place, crude 
defenses and splitting appear. With this outcome, 
integration does not occur, and infant and mother remain 
unhealthily merged.* In impingement, the real destruction 

is not caused by infant aggression but by the inability of 

. , (IG 

the object to survive. 4 

When the environment impinges, infants develop a 
premature ego organization. Because it is premature, it is 
false. Eecause it is premature, it is unrelated to the 
development of the body, the feelings, the instincts, and 


‘^innicott. Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

271. 


‘^innicott, The Maturational Processes, 78. 

^Jinnicott, Playing and Reality, 93. The transference 
phenomenon evolves from impingement. In therapy, clients 
express destructive tendencies toward the therapist, whom 
they also love. The therapeutic action consists in the 
therapists's ability to survive. The Maturational 
Processes, 221. The survival of the therapist gives clients 
time to assemble an interior therapist. The Maturational 
Processes . 241. 
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the sensations. It is only an intellectual adjustment.‘ v * As 
valuable as intellectual adjustment is for the survival of 
the infant, it is an unhealthy development and will 
ultimately cause the infant much suffering. 

Reaction 

When infants experience impingement, they react 
immediately, not with instinct, for a safe environment is 
necessary to elicit instinct, but, as unlikely as it may 
seem, with intellect. Compensation for environmental 
failure is one of the root functions of intellect. When 
failure of environment is grave, infants react and mental 
activity develops prematurely. The critical situation of 
failure of environmental provision illustrates the 
opposition between mind and psyche-soma. In reaction to 
impingement, mind organizes care for the psyche-soma. In a 
healthy situation, the holding environment does this. 

Eefore and during birth, the environment is the only 
agent in infants' development. After birth, infants' 
maturational processes, which have their base in instinct, 
become a parallel agent in infant development if infants are 
basically free of impingement.^ 3 Usually, however, birth 

Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis . 

185. 

Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis, 

246. 

^'Tinnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psvcho-Anal vsis . 
183-84. 
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brings with it some impingement, and in some instances, 
impingement is excessive due to a traumatic birth. In the 
case of a traumatic birth, the event is etched in memory, 
and reaction to insecurity becomes the basis for further 

J 

loss of continuity of being. 

A traumatic birth removes a sense of continuity of 
existence from infants but their defensive reaction, as 
necessary as it may be for survival, further threatens their 
security. Because reaction is a response to the critical 
situation of impingement, it preempts the action of the more 
natural maturational processes and becomes a basis for 
further loss of security. At birth, infants need as little 
impingement as possible to avoid cancelling continuity of 
being. If birth trauma is extraordinary, impingement and 
reaction stunt ego and impair emotional development. 
Fortunately, most birth trauma is minimal, and infants 

me 

generally have a good sense of continuity of being. 4 

The possibility of impingement and reaction continues 
after birth. Because infant maturational processes are 
instinctually based,the variable in infant development is 


2C *Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Anal vsis . 
183-85. 

4 ®^Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis, 
188-89. 

23£ Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis , 

218. 
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environmental provisionIf mother feeds, changes, 
fondles, and plays with her infant, maturational processes 
activate, and the self develops. In this instance, the 
holding environment protects infants against impingement and 

OflQ 

from disruption of continuity of being. If mothering is 
not good enough, infants endure impingement and react to 
mother's abnormalities. Consequently, they do not have the 
opportunity to live out the truth of their biological and 
instinctual makeup. Reaction to failures of environmental 
provision constitutes a trauma which interrupts their 

2 n 9 

going-on-being and disrupts the formation of the self. ” 

While the energy for growth only comes from within the 
infant, impingement from lack of environmental provision can 

m ft 

stymie and halt the maturational processes. With the 
inhibiting of the maturational process, infants suffer the 
destruction of ego strength and the fear of annihilation. ** 
Without the development of their maturational processes, 
infants have little recourse but reaction, which is only a 
short-term solution to their pain and contributes nothing to 
their development. In situations of early deprivation. 


2 n 7 

Winnicott, The Maturational 

Processes, 

47 . 

20 ^Winnicott, The Maturational 

Processes, 

36-87. 

^Htfinnicott, The Maturational 

Processes, 

97: Through 

Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 245. 

vn 

'■‘“Winnicott, The Maturational Processes, 

86-37. 

Oil 

'■'■'Winnicott, The Maturational 

Processes, 

52. 
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anti-social behavior seems to be the only alternative to 

developing a false self and succumbing to despair. "** 

In extreme cases, infants exist on the basis of 

reaction to environmental impingement. When reaction to 

impingement becomes a pattern of existence, it displaces 

impulse and instinct and becomes a substitute for 

aggression. The more reaction takes over the more the 

spontaneity, anger, eroticism, laughter, and creativity 

disappear. Eecause no energy bubbles up from within, 

reacting infants--children, adolescents, and adults--become 

2 1 i 

dependent on opposition for a sense of identity. ** Not 
having access to their own creative energies, only reaction 
to impingement and persecution makes them feel real, and 

ME 

they welcome it. 

Compliance 

Reaction is one response to impingement; compliance is 
another. In compliance, infants respond to impingement by 
adapting to maternal needs, first of all, in hopes that 

^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 103-04. 
^^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 52, 54. 
‘•‘■^Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis , 

217. 

‘■^Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis . 
217-18. Analysis allows clients to relive one traumatic 
event at a time. More means confusion. One experience of 
integration that resolves reaction to impingement can 
strengthen the immature psyche. By reliving one event at a 
time, clients can regress to dependence and get back to the 
time when impingement was manifold and therefore 
unmanageable. Through Paediatrics to Psvcvo-Analvsis , 192. 
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mother will, in turn r adapt to and satisfy their instinctual 
needs. The failure of the environment to adapt requires 
that infants adapt. Because infants must adapt, they 
quickly perceive that the environment is more valued and 
important than they are. Not being able to get direct 
satisfaction of their instincts, which is especially 
important in the first year, infants are seduced into 
bargaining for it. ' In bargaining for satisfaction, they 
comply with impingement as a defense against impingement. 

In compliance, infants adapt to the needs of others in 

MO 

an attempt to gain a sense of omnipotence. Since mothers 
who impinge on their infants did not have their own needs 
for omnipotence met, they are unable to meet their infants' 
instinctual needs for omnipotence; they expect infants to 
make sense of their needs; and they expect of infants and 
children what they did not get from their parents--the 
satisfaction of their needs for omnipotence and control.““ 

If mother is unstable, infants learn that experimentation 
with instincts will unbalance the environment and make it 
unsafe. They learn that mother cannot tolerate spontaneous, 

“Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis. 
182-83. 

M7 

Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 146-47. 

^‘^Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From , 40. 

"Sfinnicott, The Maturational Processes . 145. 

““Winnicott, The Family and Individual Development. 11. 
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instinctual activity. Eecause they get no reward for 

following their instincts, infants identify with mother or 

011 

with those in charge and comply. In the process of 
complying with impingement, infants adapt to mother's needs 
for power and dominance, which are the adult faces of 
omnipotence. With regular exposure to mother's need for 
dominance, infants introject the model of dominator and 
dominated, and later in life, when in positions of power, 
they will imitate mother, father, aunt, etc. 223 at first 
blush, the adaptation of infants to parents, which is the 
result of seduction, appears to be real and genuine because 
infants are tractable. In reality, they have lost the edge 
of personal need and desire, and their vitality and 
spontaneity have disappeared. 

Behind compliance with impingement, like reaction to 
impingement, is a premature ego organization that allows 
infants to adapt to mother's needs. Ordinarily, helping, 
encouraging, serving, entertaining, etc. develops much later 
in life when adaptation to another's need is a response from 
abundance. Infants who comply, however, adapt not out of 
abundance but out of the hope that they will have their 
primal needs met. The premature ego organization is really 

Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From. 94-95. 

22 ° 

‘Paolo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, trans. Myra 
Eergman Ramos (New York: Seabury, 1973). Friere delineates 
this dynamic on a societal level. 

222 Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 146-47. 
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a form of intellectual development which is unrelated to 

I'M 

biology, instincts, feelings, and sensations. 

When no one adapts to infants' instinctual needs and 
creativity dies, infants become boringly compliant. The 
ability to create and the act of creativity, springing from 
the instincts, more than anything else makes life worth 
living. The attitude of compliance with external reality, 
on the other hand, is deadening. 

The False Self 

The false self arises from experiences of impingement, 
reaction, and compliance. Therapy for the adult false self 
adds to the understanding of its origin. 

Because of impingement, infants react and comply, and 
the result is the development of the false self. When a 
regular pattern of impingement occurs, infants have no focus 
of personal experience in themselves because they missed the 
"primary narcissistic state." As an unhealthy alternative 
to experimentation with instinct, they develop id 
experiences which react to or comply with impingement. 
Eecause they lack the focus of personal experience, the 
environment must impinge for them to have id experiences and 


^Wnnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis, 

185. 

■'Wmnicott, Home Is Where We Start From . 49. 
^Sfinnicott, Playing and Reality, 65. 
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a sense of identity. Unable to live out of the core of 
their being, they become an extension of the environment." 1 

mo 

The purpose of the false self is to hide L “ and protect 
the true self (the inner reality) and to create a space for 
it to come into being. 11 Being only an outward appearance, 
the false self is not a separate self but a cover for the 
true self. It is that part of the self that reacts to 
environmental failures and enables the inner or true self to 
maintain continuity of being. While continuity of being is 
maintained, the lack of direct experience impoverishes the 
true self. Infant irritability is a protest against 
having to develop a false self,^ 1, and when the irritability 
disappears, essential vitality and spontaneity disappear 
too. The deficit of the false self is a sense of futility 
and non-existence. 

Intellect forms the basis for the false self. Eecause 
the holding environment did not adequately provide for 
infants' instinctual needs, intellect substitutes for 

“‘Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis. 

212 . 


“^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 46-47; Through 


M XllliJ. CU t L r 1 -Ut: ndLUidLlUilcU ri , 

Paediatrics to Psvcho-Analvsis. 212. 224-25. 

** •-tit mi uuMa 

^^Winnicott, 

The Maturational Processes, 

148-49. 

^^Winnicott, 

Through Paediatrics to Psvcho-Analvsis. 

296-97. 



ill 

Winnicott, 

The Maturational Processes. 

146. 

J ^Winnicott, 

The Maturational Processes, 

134, 152. 
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mother^ by figuring out how to get enough from mother to 
survive. Thus infants conclude that if they can meet 
mother’s expectations by being compliant, polite, and 

'I'l I 19 C 

socially adjusted, 4 they can get what they want and need. 

By not responding directly to infants needs, mothers 

unconsciously seduce infants into responding to their needs. 

With conditions placed on their response to infant need, 

mothers nurture a shameful dependence in infants. Such a 

development of intellect displaces spontaneous instinctual 

responses^® and builds up the false self. 44 ^ 

When intellect displaces spontaneous instinctual 

responses, the self develops a false integrity and a false 

538 

ego strength and does not experience life or feel real. 

At first, persons with the mind-psyche (false self) 
alignment appear mature and adjusted to society because of 
the ease with which they identify with and adapt to the 
environment. Eecause their primitive needs are unmet, 
however, they eventually tire of meeting expectations and 


Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 

246-47. 

^Slinni cott. The Maturational Processes. 225. 

“''Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis. 
224-25. 


^^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 134. 

^Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis. 
246-47. 

^■linnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis, 

297. 
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breakdown. In the end, the needs of the body assert 
themselves and the search for the good environment and the 
psyche-soma relationship can begin. 

The manner of treating the false self in an adult 
further reveals the nature and development of the false 
self. Since false self persons appear to be integrated, to 
have ego strength, and to be socially adjusted, they are 
hard to spot. ^ This makes the therapist's job difficult. 

As therapists tend to work with ego defenses--denial, anger, 
intellectualization, projection—false self persons are able 
tc deceive the therapist by endlessly cooperating with this 
task.^* When results to therapists' insights and 
interpretations are not forthcoming and therapists confront 
resistance, clients either comply and the false self is 
strengthened or they are frustrated and reject the 
therapist. Unless the therapist notices that something 
essential is missing, the false self person can continue to 
deceive the therapist. False self persons suffer from an 
essential lack, and the therapist might address the lack by 
saying "you have no mouth," or "you have no feeling," or 
"you have no physical masculinity." Because the false self 

^^Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis. 

247. 


2 ‘®Winnicott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes, 

163. 

i- *Winnxcott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes. 

152. 

^ 2 Winnicott, 

The 

Maturational 

Processes, 

141-42. 
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person has no sense of existing, when therapists 

equivalently say that there is no hope, they touch the 

*) 

person's actual state and hope becomes a possibility. i ' J 

For successful treatment of the false self person, the 
environment or behavior of the therapist is more important 
than insight and interpretation. When the environment 
adapts well enough to need, clients might risk surrendering 
the false self to the therapist and regressing to the stage 

^ i j 

of dependence.*•' Therapists, then, must be ready to 
accompany the client through the regression, keeping in 
touch with the external world while being merged with the 
false self person. As no client is completely deprived, the 
therapist can appeal to the client's healthy side. t “’ When 
the client is ready, therapist adaptation can promote a 
sense of security and can facilitate the emergence of 
instinctual responses. The ego then receives instinctual 
responses and with them the memory of past environmental 
failures. When secure enough, clients will express 
aggression toward the failed environment and will be, thus, 
on the way to establishing object relations. 245 


^^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes . 152. 
2i ’^Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Anal vsis, 

297. 

‘^’’Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 163. 
2 *^Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Anal vsis . 

298. 
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Conclusion 

Winnicott's works establish the psychological 
foundation for the dynamic of emptiness and receptivity and 
thus for faith and belief. Winnicott reveals nothing in his 
works of his personal religious stance, but he does draw 
some conclusions about the necessity of belief and about the 
conditions requisite for belief, and he does speak of 
therapists' need to respect the emergence of belief in God 
in their clients. 

Winnicott holds that human beings believe because 
parents started them off well in infancy and childhood. The 
most important aspect of belief in the family setting is the 
communication over time that infants and children receive 
that they are loved and that they can rely on environmental 
provision. 2 * 7 When parents care for infants and children in 
a reliable way, infants and children come to believe in the 
reliability of parents. Later they perceive mother, father, 
and others as objects of belief. Reliable parents provide 
the setting in which belief in God can naturally grow. The 
mere fact of their being reliable is an expression of 
transcendence and, if parents themselves are believers. 


2 * 7 Winnicott, Home Is Where We Start From. 147. 
2 *^Winnicott, The Maturational Processes , 97. 
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children internalise the belief in God as they internalize 

?J9 

their parents.' 

Thus, this chapter has been more concerned with, at 

least at this initial stage of belief, the capacity to 

"believe in," as Winnicott says, and less with what is 

believed in. It has been concerned with how faith comes 

about at all. Winnicott holds that faith emerges from the 

living experience of being "started out well," of feeling 

maternal and then paternal love in all the handling, 

washing, and feeding of the human infant. This living 

experience--not later education where children learn about 

things—imparts to children the ability to "believe in." 

I think I may have been invited here today because 
of something I once said about a child's capacity 
to believe in . This leaves open the whole 
question of what you place at the end of the 
phrase. . 


The development of this capacity is not a matter 
of education, unless you extend the word to mean 
something that is not usually meant by it. It is 
a matter of experience of the person as a 
developing baby and child in the matter of care. 
The mother comes into this and perhaps the father 
and others who are in the immediate^nvironment of 
the baby--but initially the mother.““ 


^‘^herever one finds faith, no matter how great the 
deprivation, one must assume the experience of primordial 
love. The Ornsteins detail some of the variables involved 
in explaining why some infants and children thrive on less 
love than others. Anna Ornstein and Paul H. Ornstein, 
"Parenting as a Function of the Adult Self: A Psychoanalytic 
Developmental Perspective," Parental Influences: In Health 
and Disease, eds. E. Anthony and G. Pollock (Eoston: Little, 
Brown, 1985), 133-282. 

^'®Winnicott, Home is Where We Start From . 143. 
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The idea of God cannot possibly be a substitute for infant 
care any more than the idea of mother or father can. 
Infant-mother non-verbal communication antedates any verbal 
communication of ideas, however simple and direct. The 
communication of ideas, which often takes on the aspect of 
moral education, cannot substitute for love. When infants 
experience love communicated in their daily care, they have 
the opportunity to develop in a personal way, according to 

TCI 

the normal maturation processes.'"'' 1 

Since the ability to "believe in" is essential to human 
living, Winnicott suggests to therapists that their role 
concerns the more essential human process of "believing in" 
than the object that their clients believe in. From the 
beginning of therapy, as a part of the establishment of the 
working alliance, therapist and client must be in at least 
implicit agreement about the nature of internal reality. As 
clients experience release from anxiety because of working 
through the depressive position, therapists must be prepared 
for the possibility of the spontaneous emergence of God. 

For a therapist in any way to suggest that clients' 
experience of God is a mere fantasy would not disabuse 
clients of their misperceptions—assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that God is a misperception--but would attack the 
essential human capability to "believe in," thus harming the 
client. The ability to "believe in" penetrates to the depth 

•Winnicott, The Maturational Processes. 97. 
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of human experience in which human beings, beyond their own 
initiative, are spontaneously receptive to the inspiration 
of the Spirit. Winnicott would posit the origin of such 
inspiration in loved and admired internal objects. To 
label God a mere fantasy would be therapeutically 
destructive and theologically naive. 

If, according to Winnicott, infants have the living 

experience of being loved, beginning with maternal care in 

holding, fondling, washing, feeding, etc. and are able, 

thus, to form loved and admired internal objects, they will 

have the capability, because of the awareness of existing, 

of enduring the losses of the depressive position and, 

barring traumatic reversals of this security, of enduring 

the natural losses and diminishments of life. 

According to this thesis a good enough 
environmental position in the earliest phase 
enables the infant to begin to exist, to 
experience, to build a personal ego, to ride 
instincts, and to meet with all the difficulties 
inherent in life. All this feels real to the 
infant who becomes able to have a self that can 
eventually even afford to sacrifice spontaneity, 
even to die. 53 

When infants do not experience good enough environmental 
provision, they can never afford to die. They do not feel 
real; chaos and futility overwhelm them; and the inherent, 
real difficulties of life are never reached, not to mention 

25'* 

Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis. 

133. 

^ 33 Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Anal vsis. 

304. 
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the satisfactions. At best, they are able to develop a 
false self that organizes their internal chaos by being rid 
of instincts and by complying with external demands, thus 
enabling them to hide the true self for safe keeping. 


^^Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analvsis . 
304-05. 
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CHAPTER 5 

The Effect of Infancy on Adult Faith Development 

Introduction 

After a prolonged discussion of the psychological 
foundations of emptiness/receptivity in Klein and Winnicott 
and thus in infancy and early childhood, this chapter at 
last turns its attention to adult faith development. Moving 
from infancy and early childhood would seem to be a big jump 
had Klein not specifically and Winnicott by implication 
intended that the word "position” in "depressive position" 
be used not only for infancy and early childhood but also, 
because of the frequent occurrences of loss/recovery and 
emptiness/receptivity, for the entire life cycle. 

This study holds the radical impossibility of faith 
without the primordial experience of being loved. This 
statement might cause hesitation and objection. The classic 
objection is that many people have known severe deprivation 
in infancy and early childhood and are still commonly 
recognized to be holy people. Indeed, the objection goes, 
they are recognized to be holy people because they were 
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deprived. Holding to the radical impossibility of adult 
faith without the primordial experience of being loved, this 
introduction to the consideration of adult faith offers two 
instances that respond to this objection and a reflection on 
holiness. 

In the first instance, human beings might have been 
severely deprived in infancy and early childhood but unknown 
to others and even perhaps to themselves, they have known 
the profound love of God in mystical experiences which then 
would have been confirmed, however minimally, by others. 

Much of the purpose of spiritual direction is to help 
directees bring to consciousness experiences of God that 
have been salvific but which have had considerably less 
transforming effect than they might have because they were 
not consciously received and responded to. Once 
acknowledged and received, the directee usually begins to 
perceive the affirmation of others that had been previously 
missed. Profound, salvific mystical experiences without the 
confirmation of human love are conceivable but unlikely in 
the light of the incarnation.* 

In the second instance, individuals who were deprived 
in infancy and early childhood might appear to be living an 

^Related to the first instance but peripheral to the 
objection are instances where individuals are simply 
deprived. When pastoral counselors meet these kinds of 
individuals, they are being called upon to use their skills 
to extend the merciful love of God and thus to begin to 
compensate for the original deprivation. 
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adult faith because they are wonderfully giving and caring 
persons. If truly deprived of love in infancy and early 
childhood without any significant spiritual and human 
experiences to reverse deprivation, these individuals have 
succeeded so well in conforming to other’s expectations and 
in complying with other’s wishes that they go undetected. 

The community usually cooperates with and rewards this 
behavior. Winnicott refers to this development as the false 
self. The false self cannot hold out indefinitely, however, 
and very often it begins to crumble in middle age. At this 
point, false self individuals often enter a full blown 
depression and suffer a severe crisis of faith, much to 
everyone's consternation. 

Finally, a word about holiness. Holiness and adult 
faith are not co-extensive terms. For the purposes of this 
study, adult faith refers to a conscious, reflective faith; 
while still requiring the primordial experience of being 
loved, holiness, as it is commonly understood, may or may 
not be a part of adult faith. Many Christians--perhaps most 
Christians--are genuine believers without having a 
conscious, reflective faith. Thus, Christians could perhaps 
attain the heights of sanctity without being aware of the 
process and thus without knowing adult faith. Christians, 
on the other hand, whose faith is mature and conscious might 
not experience the profundity of holiness. 
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In the development of adult faith, this chapter 
integrates key concepts of the previous chapters on Klein 
and Winnicott with von Ealthasar's definition of faith. To 
accomplish this integration, it focuses on: faith and the 
structure of human existence, faith as emptiness, faith as 
receptivity, and faith as form (gestalt.). 

Faith and the Structure of Human Existence 

As Winnicott indicates, when infants are "started out 
well," they acquire the capacity to "believe in." Being 
"started out well" means for Winnicott that mother, 
especially, has been so steady in her love that infants are 
able to lose her as an external object and to gain her as an 
internal object. What infants precisely "believe in" is the 
regaining of mother. When they experience the consistent 
loving presence of mother, the loss of mother, and the 
regaining of mother, they know the primordial expression of 
divine love. Faith means that human beings, knowing oneness 
with mother as an internal object, accept the process of 
emptying out as the means of receiving and responding to the 
initiative of God's grace. Faith, then, is the structure of 
human existence. 

When human beings have experienced oneness with mother, 
despite the aggressiveness of their instinctual drives, they 
possess the capability of experiencing the condition of 
human emptiness without threat. Through the experience of 
emptiness, they acquire the possibility of "believing in." 
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As a result, they are prepared to experience oneness with 
God in the kenosis of Christ. As they internalize these 
primordial expressions of human and divine love, the 
condition of human emptiness becomes the occasion of 
consciously receiving and responding to the love of God 
communicated in the events of everyday life. This is 
mature, adult faith.‘ 

If human beings lack the experience of oneness with 
mother and thus have failed to internalize the mother 
object, the anxiety and terror of deprivation, which is not 
to be confused with emptiness, causes them to adapt in ways 
that enable them to survive but which ultimately prove 
aberrant and painful. In this instance, the anxiety of 
deprivation evokes the fear of annihilation. Without the 
comfort and security of having mother as an internal object, 
they become incapable of trusting that their needs will be 
met. If this condition persists through the life cycle, 
adults achieve a healthy, mature faith only with great 
difficulty. Any teaching about the self-emptying of God in 
Christ and the conformity of human beings to the image of 
Christ in this context will only corroborate the experience 
of deprivation. 

*von Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix. 83:263-64. 

^Most human beings do not experience life to be so 
wonderful or so dreadful. It is usually a mixture of love 
and deprivation of love, with love prevailing over 
deprivation. If the effect of love did not generally 
prevail, society on the whole would be dysfunctional and 
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When human beings have experienced oneness with mother, 
God's love expressed in the kenosis of Christ can be 
activated as the foundation of faith.* Assuming that 
infants experience the consistent love of mother, the loss 
of mother, and the regaining of mother, they have the 
foundation for experiencing the incomprehensible act of love 
in the self-emptying of Christ as the definitive human 
form.® The act of incomprehensible love can only be 
apprehended in faith.® Eecause the luminous form of the 
suffering, dying, glorified God/man is such a driving force 
in human life, human beings are confronted with the demand 
that the form of self-emptying be allowed to be what it is 
without manipulation. If human beings attempt to deny, 
maneuver, or preempt the force of the definitive form, they 
inevitably frustrate the purpose of their lives. If they 
receive the driving force of the form into their lives, they 
enjoy the experience of rising through suffering and death 

7 

into glory and thus fulfill the purpose of their existence. 


belief would rarely be in evidence. 

‘'von Ealthasar, La Gloire et la Croix, 83:263. 

®von Ealthasar, The Glory of the Lord , 1:167. 

®The term "form" has an abstract content but here it is 
applied to the definitive case of the suffering, dying 
God/man who rose in glory. = Von Ealthasar, The Glory of the 
Lord. 1:433. 

7 
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The a priori of the human structure, manifested in the 
birth, bonding, and differentiation process of the human 
infant, is fully understandable only in the light of the 

incarnation and is fulfilled only when incorporated into the 

0 

incarnation. a When God became one with human beings in the 

incarnation of Christ, God revealed the structure of human 

existence as capable of sustaining the divinity. Though 

faith is not the result of personal, autonomous power, it 

works within the structure of human existence in the power 

of God's love. The power of God's love expressed in the 

incarnation awakens freedom in human beings. Because of the 

power invested in them by the love of God, human beings are 

able to say "yes" to the reality of emptiness inherent in 

the structure of their beings, thus cooperating with the 

divine action in them; or they can say "no," thus refusing 

divine action, doing violence to themselves, and disrupting 
0 

creation. Eut because Christ stands as the human and 
divine paradigm, human beings can receive Paul’s witness and 
invitation to accept the reality of emptiness in the guise 
of weakness because there is found strength (2 Cor. 12:10; 
13:3-9).^“ The truth of divine and human reality comes with 
the revelation of absolute power expressed in absolute lack 

Q 

von Balthasar, The Glorv of the Lord . 1:36, 253-54. 

q 

von Ealthasar, La Gloire et la Croix . 83:263. Most 
human beings do not speak a clear "yes" or "no" but resist 
with only gradual and reluctant acceptance of emptiness. 

1 ft 

von Balthasar, A Theological Anthroplogy. 211. 
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y ^ 

of power in the kenosis of Christ.** The acceptance of this 
reality is New Testament faith. 

Faith as Emptiness 

Faith is the process of emptying out that allows 
receptivity. Emptiness and receptivity are one integrated 
reality, but this section considers the process from the 
point of view of emptiness. 

During the process of being one with mother, infants 
experience omnipotence. The mother who anticipates their 
every need, thus being a good holding environment, affirms 
their existence but also reinforces their fantasies of 
omnipotence. The process of mother's eventual failure to 
anticipate infants' needs initiates differentiation. If 
mother continues to be loving in the face of infant 
frustration and aggression, infants are able to negotiate 
their first experiences of loss and emptiness. Infants 
negotiate the initial experiences of emptiness when mother 
has become an internal object. 

The experience of omnipotence is essential for the 
development of faith. If human beings are deprived of the 
primordial experience of omnipotence that accompanies 
oneness with mother, they search desperately for it, and the 
need for power and control may dominate their lives. If, on 
the other hand, they have experienced oneness with mother 

11 

von Ealthasar, The Glorv of the Lord . 1:225-26. La 
Gloire et la Croix. 83:263. 
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and have succeeded in internalizing the mother, the need for 
omnipotence fades and a sense that they are not the cause of 
their own existence and that they are not responsible for 
sustaining themselves in existence grows in them. This 
primordial experience disposes them for the attitude of 
faith which acknowledges that human beings cannot survive, 
not to mention flourish, on their own efforts and their own 
resources. 

Christian existence is convincing to human beings when 
they have experienced oneness with mother or a mother 
surrogate and, separating from her, have re-created her as 
an internal object. This experience explains the structure 
of human existence which has the act of faith at its center. 
Since all human beings encounter the fundamental and 
continuing experience of loss, all must come to grips with 
emptying out. Christian existence can be convincing because 
the reality of the emptying out of God in Christ illuminates 
the structure of human existence. It begins in the oneness 
of love that enables Christ and human beings to endure 
emptying out with the assurance of continuing existence and 
the promise of ultimate fulfillment. 1 When human beings, 
however, do not experience oneness with mother and 
consequently, do not create an internal object, Christian 

1 9 

von Ealthasar, La Gloire et la Croix , 83:139. 

von Ealthasar, The Glory of the Lord. 1:227; Kasper, 

140. 
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existence makes no sense at all but only deepens the 
experience of deprivation. 

Faith means that human beings, continuing to know 
oneness with mother as an internal object, accept and 
eventually, perhaps, even embrace the human process of 
emptying out as the means of making space in themselves for 

' J ’ C 

God.' 1 Because the experience of being loved preceded*"' the 
experience of loss, human beings are available for the 
emptying out experience. In service of union with God, they 
can accept the diminishments of life as opportunities of 
making space available in themselves for God's action.*" The 

' 7 

availability for emptying out is faith." 

When human beings are able to make themselves available 
to emptying out because they have been loved, they live in 
faith, and the self-surrender required by faith becomes a 

i Q 

possibility.* 0 In John's gospel, faith is surrender of the 
self to the beloved. It means the willingness of human 

1 Q 

beings to renounce all to make the beloved their law.* - ' 

Thus, in faith, human beings embrace what God embraces and 
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willingly forego autonomous experience to live in God“ 

In essence, faith is the disposition of letting 
love act--not only letting it act as it will, but 
willing what it wills, willing to be seized by 
love." 

Power and control being set aside, faith is not grasping but 
letting one's self be grasped by the love of God. 

Making the self available for emptying out, 
surrendering to the Eeloved, and being seized by Love can 
effect ecstasy in human beings. As they move more deeply 
into faith, they must, however, beware of identifying the 
experiences of faith with faith itself, for the depth of 
faith--of mysticism—consists in surrender to Christ's 
experience of "kenotic humiliation and renunciation." 

Human beings entering the depth of faith need to be emptied 
of the experiences of faith even as Christ was. In the 
depth of faith, they enter the "dark night" of the passion 
where Christ was abandoned by God (Mark 15:34). Their faith 
must now meet the radical challenge of believing in a God 
who leaves them in total darkness. Though God's will can no 
longer be verified, they are called upon to respond with 


tu von Ealthasar, The Glory of the Lord , 
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"your will not mine" (Mark 14:36). In faith, they accept 
and ultimately gain the victory with Christ . tl - 

The action of Christ in the crucifixion plumbs the 
depths of human nature. Though few human beings are 
introduced to such depths, the action of Christ points to 
the emptying out as essential to human nature. When human 
beings experience love and embrace their humanity, God 
continues to be emptied out in the kenotic love of Christ 
present in the structure of human nature. Faith, then, 
means learning to correspond with the form of Christ present 
in human nature. This correspondence contains the tradition 
of imitatio Christi . 2 * 

Faith as Receptivity 

Faith is the process of receptivity which assumes 
emptying out. Receptivity and emptying out are one, 
integrated reality, but for the purposes of clarity, this 
section focuses on receptivity. 

Assuming the primordial experiences of oneness with 
mother and the internalization of the mother object, 
Christian existence expands the structure of human existence 
which has the experience of faith built into it. The action 
of Christ expands human nature by revealing emptying out to 


‘Jon Sobrino, Christoloov at the Crossroads , trans. 
John Drury (New York: Orbis, 1978), 99-100. 
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be the basis of receiving the fullness of 00 ( 1 .“ 

Consequently, Christ reveals the experience of emptiness and 
receptivity to be the structure of faith that is inherent to 
human nature. 

When human beings have experienced maternal love or its 
equivalent and have internalized mother, they can afford to 
experience emptiness and receptivity as the human form and 
are unconcerned with the omnipotence that would willfully 
and desperately seize a form. If they know the security of 
being loved, they can hold themselves open for the action of 
Christ to expand and thus reveal the structure of faith 
inherent in the form of their humanity . L ' As the structure 
of faith is revealed, they live no longer as autonomous egos 
preoccupied with themselves, but having made space in 
themselves, they receive the grace of God in the 
concreteness of their lives. Thus, faith is the present 
experience of the eternal. 25 

Faith as receptivity is emptiness—openness and 
availability--which yearns for the "greater" coming from the 
side of God. Because of the discipline of emptiness and the 
awesomeness of God, human beings never quite become 
comfortable with the "greater." Still, the faith inherent 
in their beings urges them to be identified with Christ and 
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to receive the "greater." Paradoxically, the "greater" that 
human beings receive is the form of God expressed in the 
emptiness and receptivity of Christ that transforms and 
takes shape in them (Gal. 4:19) 23 and the continuing 
revelations of God manifested in everyday life. 

In John's gospel, Christ as God and as man shows human 
beings that existence is existence in receptivity. In 
numerous passages (John 3:11, 34-35; 5:19, 21, 26, 30; 6:38; 
7:16-18; 8:24, 54; 12:49; 14:10, 24; 17:22-24; 21:22), John 
portrays Christ as receiving everything from God. He 
receives his very being from God. He receives his 
subjectivity, interiority, and spirituality. In the totality 
of his being, he receives the sonship that enables communion 
with God.^ 

In the selfsame act in which he receives himself 
(and hence his divine understanding), he receives, 
too, the entire will of the Father concerning God 
and the world, and assents to it as his own. * 

As the one who receives human existence as the expression of 

God, Christ appears at once as transparently divine and 

patently human in John's gospel. As God and man, Christ 

points the way for human beings to receive the will of God. 


‘^von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord. 1:224, 241-42. 

von Balthasar, A Theology of History. 26. 
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Human beings only know God when they know their 
existence to be existence in receptivity, when they receive 
themselves—body and spirit--as the word of God, thus 
entering into communion with God. Then they will welcome 
and let the word of God expressed in their existence take 
possession and dispose of them (Luke 1:38).^ Then the word 
of God appears not in the heavens or across the sea but in 
the emptiness and receptivity of their beings. When human 
beings receive their existence as the word of God, they 
receive the form of Christ into their beings. The 
internalization of the form of Christ is participation in 
the depth of his transcendent human nature which includes 
God and the world.’ 3 

The structure of human existence that makes human 
beings available to receive the revelation of the form of 
God in Christ has nothing whatever to do with human effort. 
Eoth the structure of human existence and the revelation of 
God in Christ are given. Human beings do, however, have the 
power of choosing to rely on God's power as the foundation 
of all. They do have the power of letting God transform 
them in Christ (Eph. 4:23; 2 Cor. 4:16; Col. 3:10).“ When 
human beings let God act, they receive the kingdom of God, 
and the kingdom of God shapes the events of their everyday 

’’von Ealthasar, La Glcire et la Croix. 83:346-47. 
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lives. Only God can accomplish this, but human beings have 
the power of letting God act. This disposition of letting 
God act and of letting themselves be transformed is the 
disposition of Christ and is New Testament faith (John 
6:45-46) . 3S 

Because the structure of human existence makes human 
beings available to receive the form of God, human beings do 
not fulfill the demand of God by what they do but by 

1C 

obedience to what God does in them.' Obedience is 
unconcerned with human power; it is concerned with divine 
power expressed in the kenosis of Christ (Rom. 3:25) and 
in human emptiness. When obedient to what God does in them, 
human beings are identified with Christ in the "obedience of 
faith" (Rom. 1:5; 16:25). In the "obedience of faith," they 
accept the human condition of emptiness and receptivity 
which allows a response to God's love. 33 Because faith as 
receptivity means relying on God's power, it does not mean 
hollow passivity. The word received in faith always invites 


3 * 

von Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix. 83:263-64. 
Above "letting love act" applied to faith as emptiness. 
Here, it applies to faith as receptivity. Since emptiness 
and receptivity are the same reality, the phrase and the 
reality signified apply to both. The connotations of the 
phrase, however, more decidedly suggest receptivity as the 
fulfillment of emptiness. 

35 von Balthasar, La Gloire et la Croix. 83:131. 
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and requires response and thus shared responsibility for 
forming the self in the image of God."' Thus, faith is also 

tr\ 

response to God.'“ 

I’ 

The goal of faith is reception of the word of God.'“ 
Experientially, faith demands that human beings forego 
understanding and knowledge of consequences; it demands that 
they be available to let the Spirit form the word in them.'* 
For human beings to trillingly forego the illusion of 
knowledge of consequences and thus control over their lives 
requires that they live in the security of being loved as 
Christ was. 

The disposition of letting events happen 
tranquilly does not encroach on the depth of 
consciousness that Jesus has of who he is and who 
he claims to be. Far from being hindered or 
bothered, this tranquility allows him to spend 
himself freely in majestic serenity without haste 
or constraint. This is most impressive when we 
see Jesus, despite the superhuman program he has 
to realize in his brief human life, not 
establishing any plan of using his time but living 
in the common human attitude of receptivity (Matt. 
6:27) with regard to the hour that God alone knows 
(Mark 13:32). 


this growth (which we must affirm a priori) does 
not allow a controlling influence on the direction 
of events but, on the contrary, only a more 
complete abandonment to the guidance of the One 
who is able to draw from all living existence the 
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definitive word which he needs to conclude his new 
and eternal Covenant.'” 

Christian faith is not, then, knowledge and understanding of 
the self or the world, of the past or the future, but it is 
obedience. Faith as obedience is the experience of being 
emptied out with Christ and thus is the acceptance of the 
basis of human nature. The "obedience of faith" establishes 
Christians beyond themselves, and thus love, which cherishes 
the neighbor for whom Christ died, holds primacy over any 
understanding or knowledge.'" 

Faith and Form (Gestalt) 

Faith as the form or gestalt of human existence "covers 
a multitude of related concepts," including countenance, 
configuration, structural entity. It stands out from but is 
in relationship with all existence, giving human beings 
meaning. 

In faith, emptying out and receptivity are a unity and 
express the divine and human form ( gestalt) . By accepting 
the emptying out of the incarnation, Christ lived in time 
and, moment by moment, received God's word. In his day to 
day life, ■‘’hrist anticipated the eternal moment of the final 
emptying out and receptivity in the suffering and death of 


•'von Ealthasar, La Gloire et la Croix. 33:126-27. 
'Von Ealthasar, La Gloire et la Croix . 83:393. 
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the cross and the glory of the resurrection.*” In John’s 
gospel, 

The descent of God's love to the Cross is already 
its very glorification. Not, of course, as if the 
Resurrection no longer needed to take place; but 
the Resurrection, as the glorification of the Son 
by the Father, is already contained by virtue of 
its total truth in the glorification of the 
Father by the Son. -6 

After Christ, human beings are able to accept the human form 
of emptiness/receptivity as the communication of divine 
form. Indeed, the divine and human forms become one in 
emptiness/receptivity."' Expressing both the divine and 
human form, emptiness/receptivity is, thus, the foundation 
of faith and the reason Christian experience and knowledge 
depends on and demonstrates faith. 

In faith, human beings' self-surrender and the 
impressing of the Christ-form shape a totality ( gestalt) . 

God prepares human beings for the essential form of Christ 
in the structure of their beings and impresses the form of 
Christ on them through the Spirit active in the community. 

As the form of Christ appears in individuals, it is only 
differentiated by personal and charismatic gifts.' With 
Paul, then, Christians can say that they have been emptied 
out with Christ, that Christ who gave himself for them lives 
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in them, and that, thus, they live in Christ (Gal. 2:20). 

For Christians, faith is assent to the process they see in 
Christ and experience in themselves—the process of emptying 
out and receptivity that the glory of God might be revealed 
(Rom. 8:9-11; 2 Cor. 4:16; 13:2-5). 45 

Conclusion 

Chapter 5 integrates the love of God expressed in the 
kenosis of Christ with self-sacrificing mother love and 
asserts that no adult faith can exist without this 
primordial expression of love. When infants have been loved 
thus, they experience a mythic connection with all of 
reality and thus with God. The loss of physical 
identification with mother and the regaining of mother as 
internal object easily becomes the experience of emptiness 
and receptivity and thus of the wholeness and oneness of 
reality. Having had this mythic experience as infants and 
small children, human beings can re-experience this reality 
again and again in every loss and gain, thus affirming the 
gestalt of emptiness/receptivity. This is the origin and 
development of adult faith. 


"Von Ealthasar, La Gloire et la Croix, 83:352-53. 
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CHAPTER 6 
Conclusion 

Introduction 

Having established--that the human and divine form 
( gestalt ) is emptiness/receptivity in Chapter 1; that the 
kenosis of the incarnation and crucifixion is the primal 
form ( gestalt) that reveals the love of God for human beings 
in Chapter 2; that Klein's initiation of the theory of 
object relations offers a psychological foundation for the 
form of emptiness/receptivity in Chapter 3; that Winnicott 
focuses the theory of object relations as the psychological 
foundation for emptiness/receptivity and thus for the 
possibility of faith in Chapter 4; that the primordial love 
of mother is a proto-type of the love of God which prepares 
infants to accept emptiness/receptivity and thus the reality 
of faith in Chapter 5--Chapter 6 concludes by 
recapitulating, re-presenting the thesis, formulating the 
results of the study, applying the study to pastoral 
counseling and spiritual direction, and finally by returning 
to Phil. 2:6-11 for a closing statement. 
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Recapitulation 

This dissertation has presented a theological 
integration that includes psychology. Although theology is 
the integrating force, the dissertation has treated both the 
theology of kenosis . as it appears in von Balthasar, and the 
psychology of object relations, as it appears in Klein and 
Winnicott, with integrity and in their own terms. Taking 
the lead from theology, it has shown that the theology of 
kenosis and the psychology of object relations both manifest 
the same fundamental gestalt of emptiness/receptivity. The 
gestalt of emptiness/receptivity is, in fact, an 
epistemology and shows that object relations itself is an 
implied epistemology. In the end, the gestalt of 
emptiness/receptivity reveals faith to be a way of knowing. 
The gestalt of emptiness/receptivity reveals the continuity 
and oneness of being between God, God/man, and human beings. 

The integration of the theology of kenosis and the 
psychology of object relations relies on the experience and 
the vision of the primal form expressed in the death/ 
resurrection of Christ and the emptiness/receptivity of 
human beings to make clear that human existence does not 
merely parallel divine existence but expresses it. Because 
human form expresses the divine form, the divine form is 
inherent to human existence. Since human existence 
expresses the divine, object relations theory, to the extent 
that it is genuinely human, expresses the divine. In 
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revealing the human form, object relations also reveals the 
divine form and lays the psychological foundation of faith. 

For human form to be fulfilled in emptiness/receptivity 
and thus to reveal the divine form requires that human 
beings know the primordial experience of being loved. 

Without the primordial experience of being loved, faith is 
impossible, and the human form does not reach the 
fulfillment of emptiness/receptivity, nor does it, thus, 
express the divine form or attain the realization of the 
continuity and oneness of being. When Winnicott finally 
establishes the holding environment as facilitative of 
infant inherited potential, he lays the psychological 
foundation for the internalisation of the good human object 
as the internalization of the divine object. In thus being 
related, human beings have the possibility of connecting 
with all of reality and with God. 

Thesis Fulfilled 

The dissertation developed the following thesis: The 
love of God for Christ enabled him to express divine love 
for human beings in self-emptying and taking on human form; 
thus Christ revealed that the divine and human form is 
emptiness/receptivity and that the love which enables 
self-emptying is the foundation of faith. 

Following the form of divine love, maternal love 
enables infants to internalise the good, maternal object and 
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to accept the human condition of emptying out, fully 
trusting that they will receive what they will need. The 
acceptance of emptiness as the basis for continuing 
receptivity of love is the human reality of faith. 

When human beings rely on the internalization of 
primordial love and accept the emptiness of the human 
condition—which is a far different reality from 
deprivation—as the basis of receiving and responding to 
God's love in the concreteness of life, they are living 
mature, adult faith. 

Results 

The process of mothering is a proto-type of the love of 
God expressed in the Trinity. Like God the Creator, mother 
is total environment of care and provision. In pregnancy, 
she is Godlike as all of infants' inward parts are 
wondrously knit together within her. In the stage of 
primary maternal preoccupation, she surrounds infants with 
love and care and discerns their feelings, wants, and needs. 
Further, she has the ability to make the precise response 
required. Thus she appears to be omniscient and omnipotent. 
Because infants do not have any subjectivity of their own at 
this point, they unconsciously attribute mother's seeming 
omniscience and omnipotence to themselves. This stage of 
being completely in control is very important for infants 
because it gives them a sense of well-being and security. 

The good enough mother appears to be so omniscient and 
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omnipotent that she is able to gauge infants' ability to 
sustain frustration in their movement to individuation and 
thus to adapt her presence and comfort accordingly. Ey so 
loving infants, mother prepares them for their separation 
from her, for their first loss, for their first experience 
of emptiness. 

The process of mothering is a proto-type of the love of 
Christ which responds to aggression with kindness, thus 
stirring guilt and reparation. Like Christ, mother has to 
be secure enough to survive attack and thus to be 
non-retaliating. According to Winnicctt, infant aggression 
is a manifestation of primitive love impulse. Because 
infants are not yet conscious and reflective, they do not at 
first sense their aggressive activities to be hurtful. When 
mother survives, infants are "born again" into separate 
psychological and spiritual existence. At this point, 
infants begin to be able to sense internal and external, 
helpful and hurtful, good and bad. As mother continues to 
survive and to receive infants' aggressive activities as a 
gift, infants feel anxiety and guilt. Eecause mother is 
loving, infants are able to sustain guilt and have the 
assurance of being able to make reparation. Mother's 
survival enables infants to integrate their aggressive 
instincts and thus their egos. When infants feel guilt and 
are able to make reparation, they receive mother as an 
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internal object and are born into psychological and 
spiritual existence. 

Having received mother as an internal object, infants 
live in the Spirit of mother’s Christ-like, non-retaliating 
love. Having felt guilt, made reparation, and experienced 
compassion, infants now live in the pattern of mother's 
Christ-like love. Being profoundly loved herself, mother 
was able to give herself to infants in self-emptying love, 
thus receiving the fulfillment of her being. Having 
internalized mother, her spirit is always with them and the 
example of her self-emptying love affords them the 
possibility of receiving the fulfillment of their beings. 
Through emptiness/receptivity, infants gain access to the 
wholeness and oneness of reality. 

When the process of mothering is not good enough, the 
God that infants experience in omnipotent mother is an 
ambivalent God. Since infants receive love, food, and 
shelter from mother but also anger, punishment, and 
retaliation, their primordial experience of mother and 
therefore of God is ambivalent. They are unable to feel 
control, aggression, frustration, guilt, and reparation in 
any satisfactory way. If mother is threatened and therefore 
retaliates, infants sense the environment is unsafe for 
experimentation. In order to survive, they employ an 
intellectual defense and split mother into good and bad to 
make her more controllable. The internalization of a good 
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and bad mother effects a split in the infant psyche. 

Because the primordial, omnipotent figure is split into good 
and bad, God becomes an ambivalent God. 

If the split in the infant psyche is not healed in the 
normal process of moving on to the depressive position, 
infants develop a false self to hide and protect the true 
self. The false self perceives that mother is threatened 
and senses that the environment is unsafe. In hopes of 
pleasing mother and father and getting what it needs to 
survive, the false self complies. When children are 
compliant, parents may think that they have learned their 
lesson when, in fact, they have become lifeless and 
depressed. Thus, at a very early stage, the conflict 
between the Law and the Spirit is set up, the Law being any 
external standard that must be met and the Spirit being the 
vital, spontaneous, instinctual movements. 

Because human beings are never so profoundly loved as 
Christ was by God, they never completely synthesize good and 
bad part objects, and their ego integration remains 
incomplete, as a result, they do not completely succeed in 
accepting the wholeness and oneness of reality expressed in 
the death and resurrection of Christ in the concreteness of 
life. They yearn for parents and parental figures that are 
only good; they search for utopian community situations; 
they nurture expectations of ideal human institutions. When 
these longings are frustrated, they wonder how an 
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all-perfect God could have created such an imperfect world. 
And further, the abuse of children, the death of the young, 
and the suffering of the elderly cause them to wonder how an 
all-good God could allow such evil. Such occurrences remain 
mysterious in any case, but because human beings continue to 
split off the good and the bad, attempting to preserve the 
good and dispel the bad, they project that God is only good 
and cannot see that the death and resurrection are the same 
reality. 

The ultimate purpose of life is the diminishment of the 
distance between the external and internal objects so that 
the wholeness and oneness of reality might appear. As human 
beings continue to synthesize the good and the bad and 
achieve more and more integration, their interior reality 
more accurately reflects the wholeness and oneness of 
reality in the death and resurrection of Christ. 

Pastoral Counseling and Spiritual Direction 

In The Minister as Diagnostician. Paul Pruyser speaks 
urgently of the need pastors and, by implication, pastoral 
counselors and spiritual directors have of not abandoning 
the expertise of their theological disciplines for the sake 
of psychology. He refers to the Greek etymology of the word 
"diagnosis" as being diagignoskein . meaning to distinguish, 
and he goes on to define the word as "grasping things as 
they really are, so as to do the right thing." He states 
that diagnosis is concerned with causes and effects. He 
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uses "to discriminate" and "to discern" as synonyms for "to 
diagnose."' 1 

Though Pruyser does not refer to the discernment of 
spirits, the definition of discernment of spirits, as 
represented in the history of spirituality, culminating in 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola, would 
harmonize nicely with Pruyser's definition of diagnosis. 
Discernment derives from another Greek word, diakrisis. 
which means to separate, to discriminate, to ascertain. The 
term "spirit" in discernment of spirits refers primarily to 
movements—emotions, feelings, drives--that either originate 
inside or outside the person. In the process of discerning 
the spirits or movements, spiritual directors discover their 
origin in order to determine if they are of the Spirit and 
to determine an appropriate response. 

A crucial diagnosis or discernment that pastoral 
counselors and spiritual directors must make is whether a 
client’s painful condition is due to a state of deprivation 
or emptiness. If clients are in a state of deprivation, 
following the thesis of this dissertation, they will most 
likely have experienced inadequate mothering in infancy or 
endured some overwhelming psychological trauma that causes 
them to search in aberrant ways for what they are missing 
and to react to normal human diminishments as if they were 

•Paul W. Pruyser, The Minister as Diagnostician 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1976), 30-31. 
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further deprivations. If clients, on the other hand, are in 
a state of emptiness, they will have known adequate 
mothering and have experienced being fundamentally loved and 
cared for. In the state of emptiness, they are available to 
receive God's grace precisely in and through the 
diminishments of life. Whether they are in a state of 
deprivation or a state of emptiness determines whether 
counselors and directors treat a neurosis or psychosis or 
make recommendations about prayer and fasting. 

The diagnosis or discernment of deprivation and 

emptiness becomes particularly subtle when submission and 

compliance versus receptivity and availability are at 
• 3 

issue. Eecause clients who have suffered deprivation have 
become quite adept at understanding what persons in power 
want--even counselors and directors--the task of discerning 
deprivation is often very difficult. When infants have not 
been adequately loved and cared for and thus have not had 
the environment to develop a self, they survive by a 
premature development of intellect. Because compliance and 
receptivity look so much alike, the gospel imperatives about 
going the extra mile, turning the ether cheek, and laying 


1 

‘This diagnosis or discernment is fundamental for 
distinguishing between depression and the classic "dark 
night of the soul." 

Rebellion and reaction are also responses to 
deprivation but are less difficult to discern. 
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down one's life for one’s friends can become very ambiguous 
when applied to a particular life.’ 

The function of counselors and directors is first of 
all to diagnose or discern states of emptiness and 
deprivation. When clients are in a state of emptiness, 
directors' first response must be a contemplative vision of 
the client that will allow them to receive and respond to 
the action of God’s grace in clients' lives. When clients 
are in a state of deprivation, counselors' first response 
must be to build a loving holding environment which will 
begin to compensate for the deficits of infancy and early 
childhood. A loving holding environment will allow clients 
the possibility of noticing and accepting love in the 
broader environment of their lives and of knowing God’s love 
in religious experiences that could most fundamentally 
compensate for an original deficit. 

Kenosis Revisited 

The purpose of human existence is to come into union 
with all of creation, other human beings, and with God, 
while at the same time becoming more one's self. The only 
way that human beings can accomplish this is by surrendering 
the self. Considered from one point of view, the whole of 
this dissertation has been concerned with establishing the 
conditions necessary for the surrender of the self to be a 

*As a result, terms like "submission," "surrender," and 
"obedience" become very ambiguous. 
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real joining with creation, others, and God and thus, 
without being salf-preoccupied, with becoming more one's 
self. In the process, it has pointed out when joining with 
the other, while necessary for survival, is false and 
therefore depreciating of the self. 

To accomplish this task, the dissertation has developed 
the implications of the kenosis of Christ in Phil. 2:6-11 
for human beings as they share the same form ( gestalt) with 
God. As should be evident, the emptiness/receptivity of 
Christ expressed in the incarnation and crucifixion reveals 
the divinity but also, in the fullness of light, reveals the 
partial brightness of the same reality in human beings. 

Thus, the divinity of Christ in the community of human 
beings expresses the fullness of the reality which 
particular human beings only partially express. Christ is 
the universal expression of humanity. 

Eecause Christ more fully expresses humanity than any 
particular human being or any particular selection of human 
beings does, he is more human than they are. The difficulty 
for human beings, then, in discerning the presence of God in 
their midst is not discovering how God in Christ is 
different from them but rather in discovering how God in 
Christ is like them. Eecause Christ is so much like human 
beings, they have difficulty seeing him. Thus, God is 
revealed and concealed in humanity. Since the being of any 
object communicates just by being, the way to discover union 
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with God, others, and creation is the contemplative vision 
of emptiness/receptivity. Through contemplative vision, 
human beings are able to receive the being of creation, 
other human beings, and God. 

Conclusion 

Chapters 5 and 6 pull together the strands of adult 
faith development as originating in infancy and childhood. 
These chapters do more than this, however, when they suggest 
a contemplative vision based in the gestalt of 
emptiness/receptivity; they also suggest the foundations of 
mysticism. In this context, mysticism must be understood to 
be not only for the so-called spiritually initiated and 
illumined, but for all believers. As a way of knowing God 
open to all, faith is mysticism. 
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APPENDIX 

Case Study 

Introduction 

This appendix offers one pastoral counseling case study 
to illustrate the psychological and spiritual dynamics 
represented in the dissertation. As is customary in case 
studies, the client is one suffering from psychological and 
spiritual deficits and not one who can simply afford to 
receive God's grace in emptiness. As attractive as the 
latter kind of case would be, the former clearly illustrates 
the oneness of the psychological and spiritual dynamics in 
human development. The case study proceeds thus: 
presenting problem and background, treatment goals, pastoral 
and theological description of client, treatment process, 
and commentary. 

Presenting Problem and Background 
The client is fifty, married at eighteen, has four 
grown children, has been a grade school teacher for 
twenty-five years, and all her life has been a "religious" 
person. Married right out of high school, she had her kids 
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in the first five years of marriage. When the youngest 
started school, she took a teaching job at the church school 
and worked on her E.A. part time, finally getting it seven 
years later. Her husband and she have struggled. Most of 
their problems stem from her distaste with sex. Except for 
periodic blow-ups around this issue, she and her husband 
have a generally workable relationship, though she wishes he 
would have helped more with the kids when they were growing 
up and with the work around the house. 

Her presenting problem was "depression, sadness, and 
not wanting to be responsible for other people anymore." 

She said that she thought she was losing her faith. After 
about ten sessions the client recalled phoning the Center 
and asking to see a counselor. At the time, the counselor 
returned her call and said that he would see her. She 
recounted that she had wanted a woman counselor, but she had 
made no mention of this. Her accommodation and not 
insisting on what she wanted was indicative of a basic life 
pattern. 

In her family of origin, the client was the oldest of 
twelve children. Throughout her entire life at home, her 
father was alcoholic and was physically abusive of her and 
her brothers and sisters. Her mother played the victim and 
very early used the client to boost her own sense of 
self-worth by putting the client down and, when the other 
children followed and she was barely old enough, her mother 
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put her in. charge of them. To this day, her sisters and 
brothers consider her more their mother than their own 
mother. At an early age, she also took over the house 
keeping. 

As an infant and child the client needed to be loved by 
her parents but they were emotionally absent, intrusive, and 
capricious. Since she couldn't bear rejection by her 
parents, she preserved her relationship with them by 
internalizing their bad aspects. Doing this gave her some 
control over the badness. She then, in effect, decided that 
it was not they but she who was bad. If she were different, 
she said to herself, they would love her. Thus, she set 
about acting in such a way as to earn their love. Try as 
hard as she could—washing dishes, cleaning house, changing 
diapers, baby-sitting, and doing very well in school—she 
could never please them. 

Not being able to please her parents, she became 
depressed. Pleasing others, even if she couldn't succeed, 
was her method of survival and she was compelled to repeat 
this pattern again and again. Thus her depression became 
chronic. Because of her sense of humor, however, she 
appeared to others as being perfectly well adjusted. 

A large part of her motivation for marrying at eighteen 
was the desire to get out of the house and away from all the 
responsibility. In the first months of her marriage, she 
worked as a secretary and liked it, but she became pregnant 
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almost immediately. With four babies coming very quickly in 
the next five years, she was back into the same routine that 
she had known in her family of origin. In addition to 
caring for her kids during their school years, she taught 
school, studied for her B.A., and kept up with all the 
household chores. 

A manifestation of her depression was her reaction to 
the going-away party that the school gave her. She felt 
that she didn't deserve it, that she wasn't good enough in 
the classroom, that she didn't help enough children, that 
she wasn't present enough to parents in their problems, etc. 
She felt a pervasive sense of having failed despite the 
school's public appreciation of her and despite the 
principal having said that no teacher had ever had such a 
send-off before. 

Treatment Goals 

Of primary importance was the establishment of a 
"holding environment," as Winnicott would call it, whereby 
the client would feel safe enough to deal with her 
depression, guilt, repression, and repetition compulsion. 

The holding environment also provided a space for the client 
to eventually claim her religious experience as her own. 

First, dealing with depression. Though the client was 
very depressed, she needed to experience her depression more 
because, to a great extent, she succeeded in denying it. 
Denial had not worked in ridding her of the depression; 
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experiencing it could alleviate the pressure and bring her 
the awareness that could effect a change. Thus, when she 
was feeling sad at a session, the counselor encouraged her 
to stay with it, to tell him what she was sad about, to talk 
about how the sadness affected her physically--in short, he 
tried to help her amplify her sadness to become aware of it. 
The counselor's acceptance of her depression assisted her in 
accepting herself as a depressed person. Outside the 
session, the counselor prescribed that she stay with her 
depression when she felt it. 

Second, dealing with the guilt. Eecause guilt is a 
close companion of depression, the counselor took a similar 
approach. The client would, for example, feel guilty about 
missing church on Sundays, about not wanting to pray, about 
feeling resentful toward the Church, about losing her faith. 
The counselor prescribed that she deliberately decide to 
sleep in on Sundays, that she avoid the devotional practices 
she had grown up with, and that she spend the time feeling 
her guilt. Thus, the client heightened her awareness of her 
guilt and began to experience the resentment at the heart of 
her guilt and began to rebel. 

Third, raising repressed memories. When the counselor 
first asked her about her childhood, she said that she had a 
secure, happy childhood. As she began telling her story, 
repressed memories began to surface, and she felt disloyal 
to her parents. As she told her story, she had a tendency 
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to blame herself for the painful memories that surfaced. 

The client had a stockpile of painful memories that she 
hadn't talked about with anyone. Indeed, she discovered 
many that she had been unaware of. 

Fourth, breaking the repetition compulsion. The 
principal of the school, the pastor, friends and relatives 
would frequently ask her to do things for them. She could 
not say "no." She resented them for always coming to her 
with their problems but then felt guilty for even thinking 
of refusing someone help. These requests evoked feelings 
that went back to her childhood, and they took on an 
emotional impact for her that was disproportionate. By 
bringing specific incidents into the present through role 
playing and other techniques, the client had the opportunity 
to experiment with breaking the repetition compulsion of 
attempting to please others. 

Pastoral/Theological Description of the Client 

First, a definition of faith: The origin of faith is 
God's having loved human beings first (1 John 4). Faith 
does not effect the kingdom of God in the human heart; it 
receives it. The first movement of faith is receiving God's 
love, is receiving the kingdom of God. Faith is, then, 
letting God take us to the divinity, letting God act. Then, 
faith consists in active response to God’s love in the love 
of neighbor. Since God became a human being in Christ, 
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faith must be concrete—that is, incarnate—for it to be 
real. 

Despite the fact that the client grew up in an abusive 
family situation, her family was considered to be a 
religious family and had many religious practices. Because 
the family filled a whole bench at the Sunday service, 
people spoke of them as being a deeply religious family. 

The church community and the activities at church were a 
main source of sustenance for the client and, as she grew 
older, she enjoyed teaching Sunday school to the little 
kids. Her personal devotions and her service to the church 
continued until her recent disaffection with religion. The 
fear that she was losing her faith caused her considerable 
agony. 

Since the client had such a deprived childhood and 
since she existed largely for the sake of her parents, she 
did not experience God loving her first in the love of her 
parents for her. She learned to survive with her parents 
and thus with God by thinking there was something wrong with 
herself and by thinking that she could earn her parents' and 
God's love. She did not experience in a basic, fundamental 
way being loved for herself and could not, therefore, allow 
God to take her to the divinity. On sheer acts of the will 
that sprang from the desire to be accepted, she performed 
the rituals of faith—until she tired out. When she could 
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no longer perform them, she thought that she had lost her 
faith. 

Much of the treatment process, then, centered around 
providing a good holding environment that would gradually 
allow the client to believe and trust herself, to know 
herself as good and lovable so that she might begin to 
accept expressions of love outside of counseling, and be 
open to religious experience that would communicate the love 
of God. The counselor began compensating for the client's 
lack of parental love by listening attentively and by 
letting her know that he heard her pain, by letting her know 
she was worth listening to. During the first half of the 
treatment, but even at times during the second half, the 
client would say that she felt guilty doing all the talking, 
felt guilty that all of the attention was focused on her. 

She had always done this for others, and she should be doing 
it now. She knew that she was in counseling to be the focus 
of attention, but she would still look inquiringly, 
wondering whether the counselor wasn't angry about not 
getting attention. 

This process lead the client to a far different faith 
from what she had known. Her temptation always was to 
succumb to guilt for being the center of attention and to 
doubt that believing and trusting herself as being good was 
faith, for it seemed like what her mother had called 
selfishness. A further step for her would be to experience 
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herself as a word of God, as what God has to say, even, in 
her fragility and finitude. 

Treatment Process 

The counselor and client met for approximately one 
year. The counseling was terminated because the client was 
moving to another city. For the first six months, they met 
once a week and in the second six months, twice a week. 

The first ten sessions consisted in trust building. 

When the client saw that the counselor could read her 
feelings and could speak about them with her and didn't try 
to change them, she began to trust. On one occasion, she 
was angry, and he simply remarked that she had cause to be 
angry; on another, he said that some suffering she had 
endured made him feel sad; on both occasions, she was 
astonished that the counselor really seemed to hear her. At 
about the tenth session, she told him that she had not 
wanted a male counselor. 

For the next three and a half months, they dealt with 
her past life and her present work and family conflicts. 

She frequently expressed satisfaction with the sessions, 
despite the sadness she felt during them.* Her depression, 
meanwhile, seemed to be lifting at times, and she seemed to 
be gaining some control over her life. Toward the end of 

*The expression of dissatisfaction and anger with the 
counselor, which whould have been a normal part of her 
healing, did not appear because the therapy had to be cut 
short. 
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the sixth month, it seemed that no new material was 
surfacing and that, while there was a lot more to deal with, 
they had done about what they could for the time being. The 
counselor suggested an evaluation and the possibility of a 
moratorium. The client was shocked. It became clear that 
she was feeling abandoned and that she didn't want to stop. 
They then spent some time processing this experience. The 
counseling continued but with a new seriousness. 

At this point, since the client was moving to another 
city a few months later and so much still needed to be done, 
they began meeting twice a week. The counselor introduced 
the client to a centering exercise and, in this state, she 
regressed to her childhood. In her growing up, her family 
had moved fifteen times, and each of the houses she had 
lived in became a point of departure. Each of these 
sessions brought back many painful memories. Often the 
memories that came back were a complete surprise to the 
client. 

After they had worked through many of her memories and 
her feelings about them, they began to identify polarities. 
Most of the polarities revolved around satisfying personal 
need versus her feeling responsibility for others. At this 
point, they began using the empty chair technique. 

Sometimes, when the polarities were too threatening, the 
counselor shifted to a role play and took one side of the 
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polarity. At other times, they used the empty chair or the 
role play for recent interactions. 

During the last ten sessions, they began speaking about 
termination issues. The client's pervasive sense of 
performing poorly re-asserted itself. It also turned up in 
the contest of the going-away party at school. Because of 
her tendency to feelings of failure, which at this point 
also expressed sadness about her coming departure, they 
discussed how she would feel when the counseling was over 
and tried to anticipate the things that she would later wish 
she had said. In the last ten sessions, they discussed 
their relationship, her relationships with men, and her 
attitudes about sexuality. 

Commentary 

The case study clearly shows the importance of a loving 
maternal environment for healthy psychological and spiritual 
development. It gives no clear evidence of the conditions 
in which the client lived during her first few months, but 
if the treatment that the client received in early childhood 
is any indication, she had to keep the good and bad mother 
clearly separated. Not only did her mother expect the 
client to meet her needs, but she did not protect the client 
from the father's abuse. The study alludes to the bad 
maternal object that the client internalized to gain some 
control; it does not make any reference to the 
internalization of the good maternal object that had to be 
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present for the client's survival. The split between the bad 
and good objects causes the problem. The client attempted 
to isolate the bad maternal object and thus to be rid of it. 
Though she denied the bad maternal object, it continued to 
persecute her. The client also attempted to isolate the 
good parental object to win its favor but only finished by 
being frustrated. Since mother love is the proto-type of 
divine love, the client felt the same ambivalence toward God 
as she did toward mother. 

To survive, the client had to develop a "false self," 
to use Winnicott’s term, or, to use a Pauline term, the 
client had to become a keeper of the Law. The client had to 
adjust her life to meet the demands coming from the outside; 
she had to meet these demands to survive physically, 
psychologically, and spiritually and to protect her "true 
self" or the Spirit within. As a result, she had to set 
aside all the normal activities of a child and become an 
adult. She took responsibility for her younger sisters and 
brothers, cleaned house, washed dishes, etc. These patterns 
continued through her grade and high school years, and when 
she married, she once more was in the position of having to 
meet the demands of her husband and her own children. Her 
adaptation to life was being at the service of others, 
accompanied with a little humor. At middle age, when she no 
longer felt the same usefulness and was becoming worn out 
with getting little in response, she became depressed. 
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Since the client did not experience the love of God in 
the love of her parents, she worked hard to please God just 
as she had her parents. However, she always came up short 
and felt that there must have been something wrong with her. 
Her religion had supported the idea of being of service to 
others, but she was fad up. Though she did get some joy and 
sustenance out of working in the church, she still felt 
used. Since she had not experienced the love of God first, 
none of her acts would suffice to gain what she was missing, 
and she could not afford to let God take her to the 
divinity. Since the basis of faith is God's having loved 
human beings first, one could assume that the foundation of 
her faith was very weak. 

The counselor had the delicate task of serving as an 
advocate for her needy side while avoiding being 
unconsciously co-opted by her responsible side. Even the 
most appropriate suggestions that the counselor made would 
be taken by the client's responsible side as "oughts," while 
her spontaneous, vital side would be saying "no." Sometimes 
the client would appear to be going along with the 
suggestions while unconsciously sabotaging them. If she 
acted on the suggestions, she would be violating herself and 
would feel awful. More and more the counselor was able to 
side with her needful, spontaneous, and vital side. Since 
the counselor was also a believer, this kind of 
attentiveness also served to build a strong foundation of 
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faith in the client. Though the client would need more 
counseling, she had advanced considerably in trusting her 
"true self" and had found a completely new psychological 
context for belief. 

Conclusion 

Pastoral counselors and spiritual directors are in a 
unique position, for they can draw upon the theological, 
philosophical, and psychological super- and sub-structure of 
clients's existences. People that come to pastoral 
counselors and spiritual directors already have this whole 
structure built into their systems. This makes the huge 
existential questions like where did human beings come from, 
where are they going, and why do they exist at all almost 
immediately accessible. This structure also removes the 
overwhelming task of forgiveness from finite humanity and 
places it on the mysterious presence and power of the 
universe--on God. 
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